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Crop Prospects 
Have Improved. 
Estimates Show 


Forecasts Are Increased 





Over September for Corn, | 


Wheat, Oats, Cotton, Hay, 
And Flaxseed 





Total Improvement 
Placed at 2 Per Cent 


Tobacco Production Is _ Ex- 
pected to Exceed That of 
Last Year; Outlook for Ap- 


ples Declines 








A corn crop of 2,528,077,000 bushels is 
estimated on the basis of Oct. 1 condi- 


tions, an increase over the Sept. 1 forecast | 
of 72,000,000 bushels, or 2.9 per cent, ac- | 


cording to the general crop report made 

public Oct. 9 by the Crop Reporting 

Board, Department of Agriculture. 
Production of all wheat is estimated at 


791,768,000 bushels as of Oct. 1, an in-/| 


crease of about 6,000,000 bushels over the 
Sept. 1 estimate. Production of durum 
wheat is estimated at 51,678,000 bushels, 
a slight decrease from September. 


Prospects Improved , 


September weather was favorable for 
most crops. As a result, crop prospects 
improved about 2 per cent over Sept. 1 
conditions, and present indications show 
higher yields of corn, Spring wheat, oats, 
barley, flaxseed, rice, grain sorghums, 
hay, cotton, beans, peanuts, sweet pota- 
toes, tobacco, sugar cane and some other 
crops. 
found on page 4.) 

Oats show an increase of 22,000,000 
bushels over Sept. 1 conditions, making 
the Oct. 1 estimate 1,227,000,000 bushels, 
although the total is still 222,000,000 


bushels under last year and 118,000,000 | 


under the five-year average. 


Hay Estimate Raised. 


Hay production reports for the tame 
varieties show that production was con- 
siderably heavier than had been indicated 
early in the’séason. ‘Total tame hay pro- 
duction is now estimated at 100,582,000 
tons, against 93,031,000 last’year, and a 
five-year averaze of 92,800,000. 

Tobacco crop. prospects increased 
slightly during September and the totai 
production is néw estimated at 1,472,- 
525,000 pounds, against 1,378,139,000 
pounds produced last year, and a five-year 
average of 1,331,000,000. Area planted to 
tobacco this year exceeded 2,000,000 acres 
for first time on record. 

Apple prospects declined during Sep- 
tember and the October forecast of 141,- 
000,000 bushels is 3.3 less than the Sep- 
tember estimate. Indicated commercial 


production of 28,500.000 barrels is about | 


3 per cent lower than the September 
forecast.of 29,500,000. 

The total grape crop of the country is 
now estimated at 1,996,000 tons, against 
the heavy crop of 2,670,000 tons produced 
last year. The barley crop estimate 
shows production of 313,368,000 bushels, 
12 per cent below the record crop last 
year. 

The crop summary for the United 
States as of Oct. 1, as issued on Oct. 9 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture, follows 
in full text: 

Corn: Condition, 71 per cent of nor- 
mal; indicated production, 2,528,077,000 
bushels. 

Dusum wheat, four States: Yield per 
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(The tabulated report will be| 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 





ture to Conference to 


A conference to elimiate wasteful, un- 
fair and uneconomical practices and to 
;agree upon a code of sound practices 


| beneficial to the meat packing and whole- 
sale meat industry and the public was 
called by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, it was announced on 
Oct. 9 by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

The principal object of the discyssions, 
to be held in Chicago on Oct. 22, will be 
a code of tentative trade-practice reso- 
lutions, already presented to the Depart- 
ment by representatives of a majority of 
the meat packers of the country. 

The meeting is similar to trade-prac- 
tice conferences held by such Federal 
agencies as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and Department of Commerce deal- 
ing with various other lines of business, 
|}and is the first to be held by the De- 
| partment of Agriculture, it was stated. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


Meat Industry Plans to Combat Proposal Reject 
Unfairness and Waste in Trade | F'oy Independence 





Packers and Wholesalers Called by Secretary of Agricul- 


Effect Economies and 


Improve Practices in Business 





The purpose of the conference is to 
bring about by the voluntary action of 
|the industry the elimination of waste- 
ful, unfair and uneconomical practices 
and to agree upon a code of sound prac- 
tices that will tend: to decrease costs 
of the business, insure fair competition, 
and be generally beneficial to the in- 
dustry and the public. 

“IT feel that much good can be accom- 
| plished,” the Secretary stated in his in- 
vitation, “by voluntary action on the part 
lof persons engaged in these lines of 
| business which will be beneficial not 
only to them but also to producers of 
livestock and to consumers of meat food 
products as well.” 

The Secretary has designated the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry to represent 
the Department through its Chief, Dr. 
John R. Mohler, who will preside over 
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Reorganization Plan 
Put Into Effect by 


Bureau of Education 





Activities Are Classified and 
Assigned to Eight Divi- 


sions, and Title Is Chang- 
ed to ‘Office’ 





Complete reorganization of the Bu- 
}reau of Education, which will hereafter 
be officially known as the Office of Edu- 
cation, Department,of the Interior, went 
into effect Oct. 9, it was stated orally by 
the Commissioner of Education, William 
J. Cooper. 


Mr. Cooper, calls for 
major. divisions of work: 
tion, educational research and_investi- 
gationsy publications, library service, 
educational service, and major educa- 
tional surveys. 


Changes Complete in 10 Days 


Specialists, as organized under the 
old administrative system, will confer 
with the chiefs of the old divisions and 


the following 


koontz, said Mr. Cooper, until personnel 


° | 
The reorganization, as explained by 


Administra- | 


the Assistant Commissioner, Miss Goody- | 


Restricted Authority 
To Limit Expansion 


Of Railroads Asked 


Senate Bill Would Limit 
Power of I. C. C. in Issu- 
ing Grants for New Lines 
Wholly Within a State 


Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Car- 
olina, ranking minority member of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, intro- 
; duced in the Senate, Oct. 9, a bill (S. 
1853) restricting the authority of the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
lating to the issuance of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity when 
the railroad line is located wholly within 
a State. 

The same proposal was favorably -re- 
ported to the Senate in the Seventieth 
Congress by the Committee. This re- 
port, explaining the proposed legislation, 
follows in full text: 


The bill provides that paragraph 22 
of. section 1 of the interstate commerce 
; act, as amended, is amended by adding 











; at the end thereof the following new 
; sentence: “Such authority of the Com- 


adjustments are made. Orders affecting | mission shall not extend to the construc- 
personnel, Mr. Cooper stated, will be an-| tion of new lines of railroad or the ex- 
nounced within 10 days. |tension of existing lines, to be located 
_ The new designation, office of educa-| wholly within one State,-if the laws of 
tion, Mr. Cooper pointed out, is in fact| such State require that a certificate of 


a reversion to the official name pre- 
scribed by the act of Mar. 3, 1869, 


Plan of Reorganization 

_ The reorganization plan, as made pub- 
lic by Mr. Cooper, follows in full text: 

Commissioner and the assistant com- 
missioner. 

Division A.—Administration,, chief 
clerk; I.—The housing and routine ad- 
ministration of the offices at Washington. 
Il.—The Alaskan schools—all 
trative duties. 


investigations. assistant commissioner: 

Subdivision I.—Collegiate and profes- 
sional schools. Subdivision Il.—Ameri- 
can schools system. Subdivision III,— 
Special problems (including indigenous 
peoples). Subdivision IV.—Foreign 
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For Marketing Wheat in 1930 





Member of Farm Board 
Outlines Merchandis- 
ing Plans 





A national sales agency \for wheat, | 


or some other effective method of han- 
dling next year’s crop will be developed 
by the Federal Farm Board, Samuel R. 
McKelvie, wheat representative on the 


Board, stated in a letter to Senator Fess | 


(Rep.), of Ohio, made public Oct. 9. 


Mr. McKelvie’s statement was made in | 


denial of remarks by Senator Smith 


(Dem.), of South Carolina, before the | 


Senate Oct. 4 to the effect that the wheat 
representative on the Board had said it 
would be about five years before the 
wheat grower could expect any relief. 

Mr. McKelvie’s letter to Senator Fess 
follows in full text: 

My dear Senator: 
sional Record of Oct. 4, page 4441, I 
note this question and answer: 

“Mr. Wheeler. What about the repre- 
sentative the wheat growers have on the 
Board to represent them, and also the 
representative of the cotton growers?” 

“Mr. Smith. I do not want to lay my- 
self liable to the same charge that I am 
indirectly making against some of these 
gentlemen. I do know a _ little some- 
thing about cotton, but I do not know 
much about wheat. I will say, however, 
that the representatives of the wheat 
growers impressed me as being in just 
about the same boat as the’cotton repre- 
sentative impressed me he was’ in; be- 
cause, as I recal'; the wheat representa- 
tive said it would be about five years be- 
fore we could look for any relief, pro- 
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In the Congres- | 


Silk Smugglers 
Adopting Planes 


Ninety Per Cent of Argen- 
|| ° tine Receipts Illegal 


EGITIMATE silk dealers in Ar- 
| gentina claim that they are 
unable to compete with goods 
smuggled by airplane, the assist- 
ant trade commissioner at Buenos 
| Aires, Thomas C. Ballagh, has in- 
|} formed the Department of Com- 
merce, it was announced Oct. 9. 
‘| The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: , 

The newest method to be adopted 
for silk smuggling is by the air- 
plane. The first plane known to be 

‘used for this purpose was captured 
recently in Canelones near Monti- 
video, where it was discovered. that 
every few days an Argentine air- 
plane would carry away a load of 
10 or 12 small bales of silk, which 
had been brought to the landing 
place by taxicab. 

“ The bales were said to weigh 
about 85 pounds each, which would 
make a total load of akout 1,000 
pounds of silk per trip. 

The Uruguayan duty on _ silk 
piece goods is said to be approxi- 
mately” $1 (U. 8S.) per pound, 
while the Argentine duty is about 
$5.60 (U. S.), per pound, As a re- 
sult, legitimate silk dealers in 
Buenos Aires claim they are unable 
to compete with the smuggled 
goods, which are said to supply 
90 per cent of the total consump- 
tion in Argentina. , 








adminis- | 


Division B.—Educational research and | 





| public convenience and necessity or sim- 
ilar authority be obtained from the State 
for such construction or extension.” 


| Industry Aided by Carriers 


The unparalleled industrial develop- 
ment of America during the last century 
|is largely due to the magnitude and effi- 
/ciency of its transportation system. 
| Cheap and rapid transportation has ‘been 
and remains the most vital factor in 
our whole economic structure. We ought 
not to deny to the vast undeveloped and 
semideveloped areas of the country, ex- 
| isting principally west of the Mississippi 
River, the benefits of those same in- 
| strumentalities that have made transpor- 
tation cheap and rapid in the eastern half 
|of the Nation. The interest of the en- 
tire country requires and the sentiment 
of the people demands that the unwise 
and unnecessary restrictions imposed on 
the extension of existing carriers should 
be entirely eliminated. 

A proposal to extend a railroad is not 
a lawsuit and ought not to be treated as 
such, and the delay, as well as the ex- 
pense, incident to the determination of 
applications for certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity is sufficient to defeat 
many meritorious proposals and _indefi- 
nite delay is tantamount to a denial of 
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Accidents in Quarries 
Show Decline in 1928 


'Rock Slides Found to Cause 
Greatest Number of Deaths 








The death and injury rate in the 
quarrying industry of the United States 
both showed a marked decline in 1928 
as compared with 1927, according to a 
statistical survey made by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
A total of 119 deaths and 10,568 in- 
juries were reported among. the 89,667 
men employed in quarrying last year, the 
survey shows. 


Falls or slides of rock, or overburden, 
furnished the greatest single cause ‘of 


classes of injuries was handling rock 
at the face, says the Bureau’s statement, 
which follows in full text: , 


A total of 119 employes were killed 
and 10,568 injured in the quarrying 
industry of the United States during the 
calendar year 1928, according to a sta- 
tistical survey made by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. The death rate for the in- 
dustry was reduced 10 per cent and the 
injury rate 20 per cent below the 1927 
level, when 135 workers were killed and 
13,459 injured. 

In the quarrying industry ‘89,667 men 
were employed by 1,436 active operators. 
The numbersof men employed was 1,850 
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deaths, while the largest cause of all | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1929 


Of Philippines 


Senate Refuses to Consider 
Subject as Amendment to 
Tariff Bill by Vote of 45 
To 36 








Senator Smoot to Ask 
For Night Sessions 





Majority Leader, Senator Wat- 
son, Says Measure Has No 
Chance of Passage at Special 
Session 





The Senate on Oct. 9 voted 45, to 36 
against an amendment to the tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667), proposing to give inde- 
pendence t. the Philippine Islands as 
soon as a constitution should be ratified 
and promulgated. : 

It was announced on the floor by sev- 
eral Senators however, including the 
minority leader, Senator Robinson 
(Dem:), of Arkansas, that the vote “was 
not a final or conclusive announcement 
of the Senate’s position on the question 
of Philippine independence.” The issue 
will be brought forward in the regular 
session, and “in all probability a different 
conclusion will be reached,” he said. 


Mr. Borah Supports View 


The same position was taken by Sena- 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, who 
said: “It is not an appropriate time to 
dispose of the subject.” 

Representative’ Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the 
House, declared orally that the House 
minority is strongly in favor of Philip- 
pine independence. 

Immediately following the vote on the 
question of Philippine independence, 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, an- 
nounced that he intended to ask the Sen- 
ate to hold night sessions, beginning Oct. 
14 to expedite the tariff bill. _ 

Delay For Bill Predicted 

Sho before this statement the ma- 
jority leader, Senator Watson (Rep.j, of 
Indiana, had announced orally that he 
saw no chance of passing the bill at the 
special session. 

Senator Smoot’s announcement inmmedi- 
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Forest-fire Expenses 


«Reach New Record 





Extreme Drought Handicaps 
Government Effort to Pre- 
vent Blazes 





Extreme drought and the longest fire 
season on ‘record was experienced in 
the northern, intermountain, northwest- 
ern, and eastern divisions, it was stated 
Oct. 1 in a report. of forest fire damage 
for the past season made public on Oct. 
9 ‘by the Department of Agriculture. 

With 5,719 forest fires started in the 
national forests to date, according to the 
statement, the year has cost the Gov- 
ernment . $3,037,300 in fire suppression 
funds. This amount is greater than the 
Government has spent in any other year 
on the suppression of forest fires, it was 
stated orally in the Forest Service. 


Expensive Year 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


Government foresters are now review: | 


ing the costly fire season of 1929. With 
5,719 forest fires started in the na- 
tional forests to date, the year has cost 
the Government $3,037,300 in fire sup- 
pression funds. Although weather con- 
ditions have changed, with the result 
of‘a lessening of the danger, on Oct. 
1 the fire season had not yet definitely 
closed in the Pacific coast and inland 
empire States. In that region scatter- 
ing showers had occurred but not 
enough rain to permit the calling in of 
all guards. 

The current week has been designated 
by President Hoover as National Fire 
Prevention Week, says Maj. R. Y. Stuart, 
Chief of the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is there- 
fore especially fitting to take account of 
our fire situation at this time. Our forest 
officers and cooperators have worked 
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Income of British Railways 
Increases Over Last Year 





Receipts of four British railway com- 
panies during the first 34 weeks of the 
current - year showed an increase of 
£193,000 (£1 equals $4.8670), com- 
pared with receipts for the same period 
of 1928, according to a report from the 
trade commissioner at London, H. A. 
Burch, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

A considerable improvement has been 
made in the last two months, as at the 
end of the first half of 1929, the receipts 
showed a decrease of about £330,000 over 
the first half of 1928. The increase dur- 
ing the 34-week period, however, was 
made up by the transportation of coal, 
coke,- ete. the receipts from which 
8 
the 1929 period while passenger and par- 
cel receipts decreased by £1,835,000 and 
merchandise receipts decreased by 
£25,000, 


1an inerease of £2,052,000 during | 








eq | Cost, of Gasoline 


Abroad Analyzed 





Japan and Rumania Have Low- 
| est Prices Among Foreign 
Countries 5 


——_—_— 

Retail gasoline prices in foreign coun- 
tries:are lowest in Japan and Rumania 
and highest in Bolivia and the African 
|Goid Coast according to information 


vision of the Department of Commerce. 

The low price of 22% cents a gallon 
in Rumania, as compared with 31 to 38 
cents in France and 38 to 43 cents in 
the — Kingdom, was attributed to 
| the Tact that Rumania producés and 
| refines its own petroleum, according to 
!oral information from the Bureau of 
Mines. Most of the other European 





| countries, the Bureau stated, must. im- | 


| port gasoline or refine it from imported 
|crude petroleum. 

The lowest foreign retail price for 
gasoline, according to the data, is in Ja- 
| pan, where the cost ranges from 22 cents 
to 29 cents a gallon. Consul reports re- 
| ceived by the minerals division also men- | 
| tion lower grades of*domestic oil: which ; 
| ®etail at as low as 17 cents a gallon in 
Tokyo, the higher prices being mostly 
|for American gasoline shipped from 
California, 


made public Oct. 9 by the minerals di-, 


tates Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, | 








| Gasoline in Bolivia costs 64 cents a 
| gallon, due in part to heavy import 
| duties, and to difficulties in transporta- 
| tion. In the Gold Coast, gasoline sells 
for 63 to 64 cents an imperial gallon, ; 
which is one-fifth greater in quantity 





| than the American gallon. There is an 
| import duty of 14 cents a gallon. - 
| European production of petroleum is 
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Farm Beard Grants | 
| Leans to Citrus and 


| 


| Cotton Cooperatives 





Advance to Finance Fruit- 
~packing Facilities Is Con- 
ditioned on First Mort- 
gage Security 





The Federal Farm Board has agreed 
| to make loans aggregating $3,550,000. to 
cotton and citrus cooperatives, according 
to an announcement made public Oct. 9 
by the Board. 

A facilities loan of $2,800,000 to the 
Florida Citrus Exchange is conditioned | 
on first-mortgage security, appraisal by | 
nationally known appraisers, and dis- 


closure of conditions satisfactory to the | 
Board in an audit now in progress. 


Two Loans on Cotton 
The announcement follows in full text: 


The Federal. Farm Board on Oct. 9 
|announced the approval of three loans as 
follows: 


1. A supplemental commodity loan to 
ithe Tennessee Cotton Growers Associa- 
|tion, not exceeding $250,000. 


| 2. A supplemental commodity loan to 
the South Carolina Cotton Growers Co- 
operative Association, not. exceeding 
| $500,000. 


8. A facilities loan not exceeding $2,- 
800,000 to the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


Advance Is Conditional 


One condition of the loan to’ the 
| Florida Citrus Exchange is that the loan 
shall be secured by first mortgages on 
| packing plants of local units of the ex- 
change; that those properties be ap-; 
praised by a nationally known appraisal 
company and that the loan in no case 
| Shall exceed 60 per, cent of the appraised 
| value of any unit. 


A further condition of this loan is that 
| the report of an audit now being made 








a 


| Oct. 9. 
| Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
| Irving Glover, and said that the Depart- 





of the Florida Citrus Exchange by a na- 
tionally known firm shall indicate a con- 
| dition satisfactory to the Board.. 
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Anglo-American Policies 
Said To Have Been Placed 
On Basis Beyond Distrust 


+ 





Weather Assists 
Work on Farms 


Moisture Still Is Needed in 
Some Sections 


THE weather as a whole for the 
past week was favorable for 
Autumn farm work throughout the 
country, according to the weekly 
weather report made public Oct. 9 
by the Weather Bureau. Moisture 





Suspicion Removed 


By Kellogg Compact 


‘Joint Statement Is Issued 
On Relations With Great 
Britain by President and 


Premier MacDonald 
a 


‘Conversations Ended 








is still badly needed in some places. 
(The general summary of ‘the 
weather report will be found on 
page 4.) ‘ 

Early-sown Winter wheat made 
very favorable progress during the 
week. Only in a few spots are con- 
ditions too dry for plowing and 
seeding. 

Some unmatured corn made fair 
progress, although much remains 
in danger from frost. The week 
was favorable for drying corn in 
the northwestern belt, and husking 
became general in South Dakota. 

Weather for cotton was gen- 
erally favorable except in Georgia 
and the Carolinas, where the week 
was decidedly adverse, due to ex- 
cessive precipitation. 


Air Mail Service 
From St. Louis to 
New York Planned | 


Senator Hawes Says Post Of- 
fice Department Is Sym- 
pathetic Toward Estab- 
lishment of Route 

a 
Establishment of @ néw air mail service 





| between St. Lovis, Mo., and New York is 


being planned by postal air mail officials, 
Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
stated orally at the Post Office Department 
Mr. Hawes conferred with the 


ment was “sympathetic toward the estab- 
lishment of such a line, but it was still a! 


| question of studying the air mail needs of | 
|the country generally before any definite 


action could be taken on this route.” 


Senator Hawes pointed out that he was 
hopeful that the line would: be estab- 
lished shortly because of a desire of 
St. Louis to obtain a more direct air 
mail communication with New York and 
other cities along the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Considered by Committee 

Application for such a line has been 
considered by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Civil Airways but this | 
Committee has taken no action since it 
has not completed its survey of air mail 
needs of the country. 

The Committee was organized at the 
suggestion of President Hoover to han- 
dle all matters relating to the civil air- 
ways. Mr. Glover is chairman but he 
declared that he did not know when the 
Committee would take up the proposed 
service between St. Louis and New York. 

Applicants for the line have already 
advised the Committee of the importance 
of this route to the business interests | 
in St. Louis, which they said was the 
“gateway to the West,” and the principal 
outlet for air mal. moving in all di- | 
rections to the financial and industrial 
centers of the United States. Mr. Glover 
has also been advised that the line could 
be made profitable to the postal service 
because of a guaranteed volume of air 


| mail. | 














Extension Advocated in Scope 
Of Workers’ Compensation Acts 






Tax Board Holds 
Levy to Be Illegal 


Taxes on Rental Value of 
Real Estate Revoked 


A FEDERAL tax imposed on the 
rental value of real estate oc- 
cupied by the owner is unconstitu- 
tional, the Board of Tax Appeals 
has held. Such rental value, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the 
Board, doés not constitute income . 
under the Sixteenth Amendment, 
and a tax thereon is therefore not 
an income tax, but a direct tax, 
which, without apportionment, is 
invalid. 

In reaching this decision the ma- 
jority opinion of the Board declares 
that it has the authority to con- 
sider and decide an issue, properly 
raised, of the constitutionality ofa 
provision of a revenue act in deter- 
mining the validity of a ‘deficiency 
determined by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Several mem- 
bers of the Beard dissented to this 
view. 

(The full text of the Board’s 
opinion, in the case of Independent 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica v. Commissioner, will be found 
on page 5.) 


| 





| Substitution of ‘Injury’ for 


‘Accident’ Is Urged at 
Conference 





The naming of occupational diseases 


should be eliminated in labor compensa- 
| tion laws, and progress and fairness re- 


quire the inclusion of the word “injury,” 


hinstead of “accident,” in such legisla- 


tion, according to an address by Will J. 
French, just made public by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. French, who is diréctor of the Cali- 
fornia, department of incustrial rela- 
tions, delivered shis address before the 
convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions in progress at Buffalo, 
nN. tt 


Those injured insindustry gare entitled 
to consideration, ether the incapacity 
follows a fall, a recognized disease of the 
business, ur a condition that is clearly 


caused by the work, Mr. French stated., 


His address, as made public by the 
Department, follows in full text: 

The tragic situation in one of the 
States, whereby a slow and deadly proc- 
ess of industrial poisoning does not come 
within the scope.of the workmen’s com- 
pensation system, has aroused renewed 
interest in the whole subject of occu- 
pational diseases. It is well that this 
is so. The injured in industry are en- 





eg 
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Secretary of State and Other 
Officials of American Gov- 


Conference at White House 





| ernment Take Part in Final 
| 


President Hoover and Premier Mac- 
Donald issued a joint statement, Oct. 9, 
on the eve of the departure of the Brit- 
ish prime minister from Washington, 
in which. it was set forth that the British 


and Amevican governments not only re- 
gard war between thém unthinkable, but 
that distrusts and suspicions arising 
| from doubts and fears, which may have 
been justified before the multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war, must 
now cease to influence national policy. 
President Hoover and Premier Mac~ 
Donald continued their conversations, 
Oct. 9, at the White House Executive 
Offices. Their joint statement was made 
public following these conversations. 
Premier MacDonald called at 
White House later in the day to 
| formal official leave of the President. 
The discussions, in which several 
Government officials participated, were 
“most successful,” it was stated orally 
Oct 9 by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson. : 
“In my opinion they met all our an- 
ticipations, and did much to remove 
causes of friction,” he said. 


Joint Statement Issued 


The joint statement issued by Presi- 
dent, Hoover and Premier. MacDonald 
| follows in full text: 
| The visit of the British prime. minister 
to President Hoover, which is now ter- 
minated, had as its chief purpose the 
making of personal contacts which will 
be fruitful in promoting friendly and 
frank relations between the two coun- 
tries. 


Both the President and the prime min- 
ister are highly gratified by the keen in- 
terest which the people of both countries 
have taken in the meeting, and regard it 
as proof of the strong desire of both na- 
tions to come to closer ‘understanding. 
The British prime minister has been par- 
ticularly impressed and gratified by the 
warmth of his welcome and the flood of 
expressions of good will which have 
poured upon him. 

During the last few days we have had 
an opportunity, in the informal talks in 
which we have engaged, not only to re- 
view the conversations on a naval agree- 
ment which have been carried on during 


the 


by which the moral force of our coun- 
tries can be exerted for peace. 
Two Objectives Sought 

We have been guided by the double 
hepe of settling our own differences on 
naval matters and so establishing un- 
clouded good will, candor and confidence 
between us, and also of contributing 
something to the solution of the problem 
of peace in which all other nations are 
interested and which calls for their co- 
operation. 

In signing the Paris peace pact 56 
nations have declared that war shall not 
,be used as an instrument of national 





(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Hydroelectric Site 
In Kentucky Viewed 





Members of Power Commission 


Visit Cumberland Falls, Ky. 





Definite decision on the Cumberland 
Hydroelectric Power Company’s applica- 
tion for permission to erect a power plant 
at Cumberland Falls, Ky., is expected to 
follow an inspection of the site just com- 


menced bythe three Cabinet members 
| and other officials of the Federal Power 
Commission, Maj. F. K. Newcomer, as- 
sistant chief enginee: of the Commis- 
sion, stated orally Oct. 9. 

The Cumberland _ Hydroelectric Com- 
pany was granted a preliminary permit 
for priority rights at Cumberland Falls., 
Ky., on Mar, 24, 1924, Maj. Newcomer 
said, but since the two-year preliminary 
permit expired, more than 4,000 protests 
against the issuance of & permit for the 
erection of a power plant have been re- 
ceived from individuals and organizations 
favoring the site for a scenic park. 

The three Cabinet members who accaai- 
panied Governor Flem D. Sampser, sf 
Kentucky, to Cumberland Falls on Ocv. 
were the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur; the Secretary of War, 
|James W. Good, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. 

Other officials of the Power Cominis- 
sion on the trip are F. E. Bonner’, Exec- 
utive Secretary; Lt. Col, M. C, Tyler, 
| Chief, Engineer, and Maj. Newecier, 
| Others im the group included North- 
;cutt Ely, assistant to Secretary Wilbur; 

Horace M Albright, Director of the Na- 
;tional Park Service, and Herbert Evison, 
executive secretary of the National Con- 
ference on State Parks, it was 





this Summer between us, but also to dis- - 
cuss some of the more important means ~ 
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Legislation of States 
Said to Be Backward 
In Protecting Women 


Fight-hour Laws Operate in 





Only Small Part of United | 


States, Says Department 
Of Labor 


Only 10 States and the District of | 
Columbia have an eight-hour day law: 
for women workers, and in many cases | 











Chief of Naval Bureau of Aeronautics Declares Lighter- 
than-air Craft Have Been Neglected 


America should attain a dominant/tion of the “Graf Zeppelin,” and doubt- 
position in “the new merchant marine/less future airships. 
of the air’ by constructing dirigibles) It will thus be seen that this country 
for internationa f the Nave ME on oe of | Kept rigid airships alive at a most criti- 
= the a R t a William A cal time, and prevented the postponement 
Moffett, in an ‘oddress over associated | Of their ere to at least she pret 
be cS - | generation, if not for many generations. 
stations of the National Broadcasting rr this time we led the world in lighter- 


Saw: : -ai itish had stopped. 
SEH our pono, resources an) aha si, The Bru ar 








wealth we are capable of being first in Panic cet aar-neutl “Los Angeles” 





this law applies only to a comparatively | many things,” he said, “and we should | 


1 ber of industries, according to | be ashamed if we are not.” : 
Peete’ just made public by the | Germany is leading the world, he said, 


\in dirigibles and in many phases of 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. | Seat dite craft. 


Hardships resulting from the lack of | His address follows in full text: 
restrictive legislation for women workers | 
are widespread, it was stated. 

The review, which was eres ie 
bulletin form by Miss Florence P. Smith, | : ; 
research assistant, shows that 44 States epoch-making round-the-world oe 
have some form of labor legislation for | has recently thrilled the world. He is 
women, while 4 have none whatever. the pioneer of lighter-than-air just as 
Th R ’s summary follows in full | the Wright brothers are the pioneers of 

rs es 7 | heavier-than-air, and Dr. Eckener’s 
The hardships to women arising from _round-.he-world flight is ti as 
lack of uniformity~in State labor ent or, ight was 
for them, faced as they are with the need | . 
of earning their nat in ae | Bigger and Better Airships 
t ; ardless of | ian 
ee a Gas ot ee | To Be Built in Future 


whether these States are backward in| ; 
legislation, are reflected in a new bulle-| Our present-day airships are but mile- 


tin just issued by the Women’s Bureau. | stones along the road of progress lead- 


Count Zeppelin, is due the giant rigid 
airships of today, the transatlantic 
yages of the “Graf Zeppelin” and her 


crossing the Atlantic’at the same time. 
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America Is Urged to Take Leadership ” (Plateon-school Plan Business Dullness Comparatively Mild Secretary Stimson 
| In Developing Dirigibles for Trade} HasExtended to Half | I Great Britain Over Summer Period) Rules on Dama 





Of Cities of America Economic Outlook Causes Optimism, Despite Outward 
Movement of Gold, Says Commerce Department 





Foreign Countries Are Now 
Adopting Work-study- 
play System, Says Bureau 
Of Education 


The work-study-play or platoon school 
system,e first organized in the United 
States 22 years ago, has now passed the 
experimental stage and is being adopted 
in foreign countries, it was stated orally 





To the vision of one‘man, a German, | 


ling from early efforts of such pioneers | 


Then came the “Shenandoah? disaster cgwy et , 
and we faltered and lost several years | Oct. 9, by the specialist in school build- 
of progress. The Germans being confi- | ings, Miss Alice Barrows, Bureau of Ed- 
dent of the value of airships, and hav-| ycation, Department of the Interior. 
ing as a successor to Count Zeppelin a Four ities in Canada—Toronto, Ham- 
|man of vision and knowledge of airships |, : ? 
land what they could do—Dr. Eckener— ilton, Vancouver, and Windsor—have 
l hui “ in” instituted the plan. China, Japan and 
built the “Graf Zeppelin” by popular e : a 1d | 
subscription. Fortunately for us, Presi- Australia are planning to introduce this | 
dent Coolidge said the “Shenandoah” | type of school. 
| should be replaced, anc Congress ae Inquiries from Orieht 
|and authorized the construction of two Mien Woo, from the ministry of edu- 
—— of earls A en | cation, China, and = potest, aoe = 
Bra tee Toy st 2 ’ -|mosa, Japan, recently conferred wit 
priated for their ee at a |the Bureau of Education expressly to 
— oe a ¥ 1998 wha the ascertain full perteniors for organiz- 
so tnat } : . , ing the system in ir respective coun- 
ee oe oe ae ann shebid be | tries, _ Rerrowe. a iotneve mae 
= nee 7 |ecome from B. C.-Harkness, departmen 
finshed and fing in the, Sprig o early |of education, New South Wales, prepa 
ge . : | atory to inauguration there. 
|airsMips of 5,900,000 cubic feet each, but : J c 
‘they have no helium, and ours being Miss oe explained that the work 





Labor Laws Summarized 

All labor legislation, past ard present, | 
affecting women, not men, in all States | 
is summarized in’ chronological form in | 


as Montgolfie, Charles and other eight- | 
eenth century experimenters. Ahead lies | 
a bright future for bigger and better air- | 
ships playing, as they undoubtedly will, 


this bulletin. The bulletin throws light | 
on the industrial position of women in | 
every State and features the diversity 
of State legislation in regard to daily | 
and weekly hours, night work, prohibited 
employment, and regulated conditions for 
women workers, but makes no attempt 


a steadily increasing part in international 
communication and transportation. 

Due to Count Zeppelin’s vision and | 
|eonfidence in rigid airships (dirigibles), | 
‘the Germans were prepared to and did 
‘use them during the war, =. pS 
: s |regret of the British, who had failed to 
oe Se Sa _— ™ . | eae the war uses of airships. Their | 

Between the lines of this State-by-| use in a field for which they were en- | 
State digest of labor laws can be read a|tirely unsuited—bombing over land— 
story of constant struggle and of slow| gave them a black eye in the world’s 
gains in a number of the States, from | opinion, but, although it is not generally 
the first hour law in the country en-|;nown, Germany’s dirigibles were of 
acted in 1847 in New Hampshire and} jmmense value to her in gaining much | 
applying to both sexes to the 48-hour | yajuable information as to the movements 


| voyaging across the Atlantic, the Pacifig 


larger will in fact be not only the larg- | 
est but the finest airships in the world. 
Thus by 1931 we should have regained 
our supremacy. | 

We have carried on with dirigibles not | 
only because we believe in their naval | 
value but because we firmly“believe they 
will be of great «commercial value in 


and all oceans, and that with helium we 


study-play platoon* system has 
steadily spread throughout the United 
States until now one-half of all cities 
with a population of 100,000 or over 
and 1 city in every 5 with a popula-| 





Following a business dullness less 
pronounced than usual for the Summer 
and vacation season, British trade condi- 
tions appear in general to be fairly satis- 
factory, says the commercial attache at 
London, William A. Cooper, in a cable- 
gram made publie Oct. 9 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.> The full text of 
these advices follows: 

The industrial and commercial factors 
in the general position are considered as 
good, and it is felt that recent interna- 
tional developments of a political nature 
are favorable to foreign trade. The 
monetary situation, however, is less satis- 
factory, with the persistent outward, 
movement of gold having finally forced 
an increase in money market rates. 

Employment and production have been 
definitely at higher levels than they were 


Policy to Be Guided 
By Kellogg Compact 











President and Premier Mac- 
Donald Issue Joint State- 
ment on Conversations 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
policy. We have agreed that all disputes | 
shall be settled by pacific means. Both 


|our governments resolve to accept the 


peace pact not only as a declaration of 





tion of 30,000 or over have introduced 
it intb their education systems. 


Plan Started in Gary 
The first city to inaugurate a platoon 





have a field in which this country could 


lieve this and are confident that it will 
come true if we vigorously take advan- 
tage of our opportunity. 
Airships and Devices 
Constructed in America 

We built and operated the “Shenan- | 





law for women in New York that went |of the British vessels and the fleet be- 
into effect Jan. 1, 1928, and the legisla-/| fore and immediately after the Battle | 
tion enacted in that year. |of Jutland. The British finally started | 

tomar only - a of the 44 with | building ver gen tae a the — of | 
some hour regulation for women wage the war had a number which compared at | 
earners, together with the District of | least favorably with ~ German product. 
Columbia, can boast of having blazed the; When the United States got into, the | 
trail of progress by limiting the daily | war we took them up and bought one in| 
schedule to eight hours, according to the| England and constructed one in this) 
bulletin. Arizona, California, Colorado, |country—the former, the ZR-2, which was 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico,|lost in England with the sacrifice of 26 
New York, Utah and ‘Washington, are | brave Englishmen and 16 Americans, all 
the 10 States on this honor roll. The | Navy men; the ep the egg el 
number of industries or occupations in- | The “Shenandoah” was a copy of a Ger-| 
cluded in these eight-hour laws varies | man 1914 design and was lost with 14} 
greatly, in many cases*being so small as | lives in September, 1925. I say lost, but | 
to affect only a small proportion of the| her loss was not in vain, provided the | 
wage-earning women in the State. Cali-| country has not forgotten these bere | 
ee — to be — to - | ~~ — pear. = gave their 
itle, “the Golden State,” in having the | lives willingly for a great cause—one | 
most inclusive and advanced legislation | they believed in, one they knew meant 


doah,” and the pioneer work of Comdr. 
Lansdowne, his officers and men was 
not in vain. We acquired and operated 
the “Los Angeles,” and have not only 
acquired much information and ex- 
perience but have developed new im- 
proved means of handling airships on 
the ground, into and out of hangars, | 
greatly reducing the hazards, and im- 
proving facility of operation. We have 
developed apparatus enabling airplanes 
to communicate with airships carrying | 
passengers or mail. We have trained 
personnel not only for the Navy’s future 
needs but for the commercial needs that | 
are not far off. | 

In the face of the “Graf Zeppelin’s” | 
magnificent achievement one is tempted 
to reminisce a bit and to recall some of 
the features of the airship’s struggle for 


of this type. 

The four States which have as yet 
taken no legal steps to regulate the 
hours of working women—Alkibama, | 
Florida, Iowa and West Virginia—stand 
at the foot of the scale in the report. 
Indiana has made but slight progress 
with the prohibition of night work for | 
women in manufacturing as its only limi- 
tation. 


} 
| 





Health Is Considered 


Night-work legislation for women is 
found in just 16, or one-third, of the 
States of the Union, the bulletin points 
out. In many of these the night-work 
laws cover a much smaller group of | 
industries or occupations than do the| 
daily and weekly hour laws. In three 
States, Indiana, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, the law applies only to manu- 
facturing; and in South Carolina, mer- | 
cantile establishments constitute the one | 
industry in whick women are legally 
banned from night work. In Ohio ticket 
sellers are the only group excluded by 
law from night work, while ni Washing- 
ton elevator operators alone are re- 
stricted from such employment. 

Eighteen States and the District of 
Columbia have been forward-looking | 
enough to provide by legislation for 
breaks in the hours of a woman’s em- 
ployment, for a day of rest, or one 
shorter workday, or time for meals, or | 
rest periods, the report shows. 

Twenty States and the District of 
Columbia have made no attempt accord- 
ing to the bulletin, to regulate the con- 
ditions under which a woman may work 
or to exclude her from any harmful em- 
ployment. In all the remaining 28 States, 
37 regulations or prohibitions have been 
set up by law. The most common pro- 
hibition is mining as an occupation for 
women, which exists in 18 States. In 


| sea at speeds two or three times greater | 


recognition as a means of transportation. 
For a ge it has been, due largely, 
y I believe, to lack of information on the 
World Voyage at part of the general public as to what an 
Of ‘Graf Zeppelin airship is, how it operates, and what its 
We have recently had a forceful demon- | potentialities are. 
stration of what a rigid airship can do| I confess to being a skepti¢ joriginally 
in the two transatlantic voyages and|as to whether these large “gas bags” 
the record-making circuit of the globe |could be of any value whatever either 
made by the “Graf Zeppelin.” Striking | commercially or for military purposes, | 
as were these performances, I predict | but after I investigated the matter and | 
they will soon be eclipsed, for had better | had listened to those who had experience 
terminal facilities been available, the | with airships and knew what they could | 
“Graf Zeppelin” could have made the | do, I became convinced as to the ultimate | 
voyage from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in| practicability and to the desirability of 
15. days instead of 21. The larger and!continuing with their development. I 
faster airships of the future will be able| know of a number of instances where 
to do it in even less time. |persons antagonistic to airships have | 
I have heard airships referred to dis- | completely changed their opinions just | 
paragingly as the “world’s most expen- | as soon as they have taken the time and | 
sive toys,” but it was no toy of the air|trouble to investigate in an unbiased 
that traveled distances of nearly 7,000; manner the proved capabilities of air- | 
miles, without stopping, over land or sea | ships. 1 


at better than 70 miles an hour; that I li 
crossed the Atlantic from east to west |4™pediments to Development 
f Steam and Electricity 


or west to east almost at will; that| @ 
spanned the entire Pacific by air in a} : 
nonstop flight, bringing Japan and| The convervatism found up to the pres- | 
America together in three days! jent in many utterances regarding air- | 
Airships are a form of transportation | Ships finds an almost precise counter- 
which ought to be developed for military | part in the early history of steam, steam | 
and commercial purposes. There is a/| Vessels, turbines, electric drive for bat-' 
place in a farsighted, progressive naval |tleships, internal combustion engines, 
program for any means of transporta- | torpedoes, breech-loading guns and many 
tion which can cover long distances over- | °ther devices which are now taken as.a 
matter of course. It will be interesting 
to note the reaction of the American 
mind as to the significance of recent air- 
ship exploits. In my own mind they 
prove the practicability of airships. | 
There is no reason for airships and air- 
planes to appear as competitors. Each 
has its role to play. Conceding the im- 
portance of the airplane for high-speed 
mail and passenger transportation over 
medium distances and especially over 


much to their country. 


than those of any existing surface vessel. | 

The speed of an airship may be re-| 
tarded by the wind, but on the other} 
hand, it-may be greatly accelerated. It 
is also possible that by changing alti- 
tudes airships may find a favorable wind. 


America Is Backward 


In Lighter-than-air Craft 
Airship development in this country 


|as study which passed with 


school was Gary, Ind., in 1907, followed | 
by Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1911. By 1915, 


}and should lead the world. We still be-; Miss Barrows said, 8 cities had adopted 


the plan; by 1922, 33, and at present | 
there are 163 cities in 38 States which 
have instituted it. 


Detroit has 112 schools organized upon 
this plan and proposed to the principle | 
in all schools. Pittsburgh has 95 schools | 
organized upon the platoon plan and is| 
adopting it generally. 

Birmingham, Ala., which has 30, and! 
Portland, Oreg., which has 40 schools | 
organized upon the plan, are also extend- 
ing its use, Miss Barrows said. Penn- 
sylvania- has 20 cities and Texas 14 
cities which have adopted the system. 


Plan. Adaptable to City Life 


The reason that the platoon system 
has developed in the United States, Miss 
Barrows explained, is because of the radi- 
cal changes in social and industrial con- 
ditions which have taken place in the 
United States in the past 50 years. 


In 1920 there were 19,436,202 children 
from 1 to 19 years of age living in cities 
of over 2,500 population. In other words, 
45.1 per cent of all children in the nation 
were in municipal schools. 


Since the modern city handicaps the 
children in their opportunities for work 
and play, it was stated, the platoon) or 
work-study-play school has come into 
being as an attempt to restore to children 
opporgunities for work and play as well 
the ¢con- 
gestion of city life. 


These schools provide not merely class- 
rooms, but have well equipped .shops, 
science laboratories, drawing and music 
rooms, cooking and sewing rooms, audi- 
toriums, playgrounds nad gymnasiums. 


Rooms Always in Use 

Under the platoon plan all activities 
in the school and all rooms are in use 
every hour of the day. The school is 
divided into two parts, Miss Barrows 
stated, each having the same number of 
classes and each containing all the eight 
or nine grades. 


While one of the schools is in class- 
rooms, the other is in special activities, 
auditorium, playgrounds and gymna- 
siums. Under this system of division of 
the school, one-half of the ~zsual num- 
ber of classrooms is needed. 


The average cost of @ classroom at 
present is $12,000. The platoon school 
requires only half as many classes as 
the old-type school. This large saving 
a - utilized in other activities of the 
school. 


Accommodations for All 


_Miss Barrows said that under such 
circumstances it is possible to supply 
a school seat for every child when he 
needs it, and also the special facilities 
of gymnastics, music, and the like, at.no 
greater cost than it takes to supply 
classrooms operated under the tradi- 
tional plan. 


The auditorium, for example, under the 
old plan was used only 15 minutes a 


five States, women are not allowed to/lags far behind airplane development, 
carry or lift heavy weights. In five |largely because the ‘expenditures of 
States, regulations regarding the work of | money and brains devoted to airship de- 
.women in core rooms have been set up.| velopment have been limited. It has 
Six States have legislation prohibiting | been estimated that $100 has been spent 


|land, I want to emphasize the utility of | day, and when not in use for class work, 
airships for long range, large capacity,|the rooms were vacant. Now under the 
mail, passenger and freight service. Air-' platoon system it is used every minute 
a property helene over the water. jin the day by classes coming and going. 
| They are strikingly a sailor’s job be-| In it they enjoy music i 

| cause of the closessimilarity between the Ber pecans 

























the employment of women immediately 
before or after childbirth. Three States 
—Kansas, Michigan and Washington— 
regulate the work of women in danger- 
ous occupations under one blanket pro- 
vision, to the effect that women shall 
not work in any industry or occupation 
under conditions of labor detrimental to 
their health, morals or welfare, 







City Mortality 
Shows Decline 











Weekly Rate Is Below Fig- 
ure Last Year 












THE mortality rate of 63 cities 

with a total population of 29,- 
000,000 for the week ended Oct. 5, 
stood. at 11.0, as compared with a 
rate of 12.3 for the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the 
weekly health index just made 
public by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The highest rate (17.2) appears 
for New Orleans, La., and the low- 
est (7.7) for Wilmington, Del. 
The highest infant mortality rate 
(160), appears for Okiahoma City, 
Okla., and the lowest for Erie, Pa., 
and Lowell, Mass., which reported 
no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 63 cities is 
13.1 for the 40.weeks of 1929, as 

















on airplane development for every $1 


uses and operation of airships when com- 


spent on airship development. Much is 
said about the airplane industry, but 
| little or nothing is heard about an air- 
|ship industry. The word “aircraft” too 
often does not include airships, but means 
only airplanes, 

| Since the war there have been con- 
structed in all the world only four large 
|rigid airships. Naturally progress has 


pared with the uses and operation of sur- 
face vessels. 

Airships will be the long-distance, 
overwater carriers—airplanes will handle 
the shorter and overland routes. 

Every increase in the size of rigid air- 
ships is accompanied by a very much 
greater préportionate increase in effici- 


talks particularly adapted to their age 
and mentality. This aspect of the pla- 
toon plan aims to inculcate habits ‘of 
taste for worthwhile culture impossible 
under the old cramped system, Miss Bar- 
rows said. 

The Bureau of Education has been 
collecting information about the platoon 
plan for some years and makes it avail- 
able to educators, Miss Barrows added, 








| been less rapid than we might expect if 
there had been a greater expenditure of 
funds, or if the world production of air- 
ships had been larger. 

_ After the armistice, Germany was for- 
bidden by the Versailles treaty to build 
airships. After the loss of the ZR-2 the 
British ceased their construction and 
development. We in this country were 
faced with the decision as to whether 
wo would carry on, after the loss of the 
ZR-2, or quit. The Navy, being charged 
by agreement with the Army with the 
procurement and development of rigid 
airships, decided to carry on, on the B 
principle that any weapon that may be a 
useful in the protection of our country | 


should not be neglected. Our country, Redorn, made public Oct. 9 by the De- 
being the only one that POSSESSES | partment of Commerce, The statement 
helium, the noninflammable lifting gas, | follows in full text: 

in large quantities, made it all the more| Qfficial announcement has been made 
advisable for us not to neglect this! that negotiations between the Polish and 
weapon, We therefore finished the|German governments for the conclusion 
Shenandoah and acquired the “Los|of an air convention have developed to 
Angeles,” the latter a reparations air-|the point where the inauguration of an 
ship built by Germany after the war and|air service between Warsaw and Berlin 
turned over to the United States under | can be definitely promised for the Spring 
the terms of the Versailles treaty. Our/| of 1930. 

|acquiring the “Los Angeles” made it| Both Polish and German planes will be 
possible for Germany to keep her air- | used on a thrice-weekly service from both 
ship hangar, shops, etc., which otherwise | capitals in the beginning. An air mail 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





To Be Inaugurated 


tion Extensions, Says 


An air service between Warsaw and 
erlin is assured by the Spring of 1930, 
ccording to a report from the assistant 
rade commissioner at Warsaw, Gilbert 





against a rate of 12.9 for the cor- 
weeks of 1928. 





would have heen destroyed, and made it | service will also be established. 
possible for her to continue later, under| The preliminary agreement announced 
a modification of the treaty, the construc-|that the agreement between Poland and 


Air Service Between Warsaw and Berlin 


without committing itself to any par- 
ticular policy. 





in Spring of Next Year 


Polish-Rumanian Conference Planned to Consider Avia- 


Trade Commissioner 





Germany is based, as to technical! and 
juridical considerations, on the princi- 
ples of the international air convention 
concluded in Paris in 1919, 

Announcement has been made that a 
Polish-Rumanian conference for the con- 
|sideration of aeronautical matters‘ will 
take place in Warsaw during October, 
1929. It is presumed that this confer- 
ence will result in the speedy establish- 
ment of an airways service between Bu- 
charest, Lemburg, Cracow, Katowice and 
Vienna. 

Another matter that is seriously en- 
gaging the attention of Polish aviation 
j authorities is the establishment of gir- 
| ways communication with Soviet Russia, 
|It is announced in this connection that 
the Polish government will presently 
ropose the establishment of a service 

tween Warsaw and Moscow, 





» 


good intentions but as a positive obli- 
gation to direct national policy in ac- 
cordance with its pledge. 


The part of each of our governments 
in the promotion of world peace will be 
different, as one will never consent to 
become entangled in European diplo- 
macy and the other is resolved to pursue 
a policy of active cooperation with its 
European neighbors; but each of our 
governments will direct its thoughts and 
influence towards securing and maintain- 
ing the peace of the world. 


Effectiveness for Peace ‘lreaty 


Our conversations have been largely 
confined to the mutual relations of the 
two countries in the light of the situa- 
tion created by the signing of the peace 
pact. Therefore, in a new and rein- 
forced sense the two governments not 
only declare that war between them is 
unthinkable, but that distrusts and sus- | 
picions arising from doubts and fears 
which may have been justified before the | 
peace pact must now cease to influence 
national policy. 

We approach old historical problems 
from a new angle and in a new atmos- 
phere. On the assumption that war 
between us is banished, and that con- 
flicts between our military or naval 
forces cannot take place, these problems 
have changed their meaning and char- 
acter, and their solution, in ways satis- 
factory to both countries, has become 
possible. 

We have agreed that those quéstions 
should become the subject of active con- 
sideration between us. They involve im- 
portant technical matters requiring de- 
tailed study. 


One of the hopeful results of the visit 
which is now terminating officially has 
been that our two governments will begin 
conversations upon them following the 
same method as that which has been pur- 
sued during the Summer in London. 


Naval Reduction in Sight 


The exchange of views on naval reduc- 
tion has brought the two nations so close 
to agreement that the obstacles in pre- 
vious conferences arising out of Anglo- 
American disagreements seem now sub- 
stantially removed. We have kept the 
nations which took part in the Washing- 
ton naval conference of 1922 informed 
of the progress of our conversations, and | 
we have now proposed to them that we 
should all meet together and try to come 
to a common agreement which would jus- 
tify each in making substantial naval re- 
ductions. 

An agreement on naval armaments 
cannot be completed without the coopera- 
tion of other naval powers, and both of 
us feel sure that, by the same free and 
candid~ discussion of needs which "9s 
characterized our conversations, such 
mutual understandings will be reached as 
will make naval agreement next January 
possible, and thus remove this serious 
obstacle to the progress of world dis- 
armament. 

Between now and the meeting of the 
proposed conference in January, our gov- 
ernments will continue conversations 
with the other powers concerned, in order 
to remove as many difficulties as possible 
before the official and formal negotia- 
tions open. 


End of Competitive Building 

In view of the security afforded by 
the peact pact, we have been able to 
end, we trust for ever, all competitive 
building between ourselves with the risk 
of war and the waste of public money 
involved, by agreeing to a parity of 
fleets, category by category. 

Success at the coming conference will 
result ‘n a large decrease in the naval 
equipment of the world and, what is 
equally important, the reduction of pros- 
pective programs of construction which 
would otherwise produce competitive 
building to an indefinite amount. 

We hope and believe that the steps 
we have taken will be warmly welcomed 
by the people whom we represent as a 
substantial contribution to the efforts 
universally made by all nations to gain 
security for peace—not by military or- 
ganization—but by peaceful means 
rooted in public opinion and enforced | 
by a sense of justice in the civilized 
world. 











Revenue and Tonnage 
On Mexican Roads Gain 





Increased returns reported by national 
railways of Mexico during the past four 
years are due to increased traffic, rather 
than a continuous increase in rates, ac- 
cording to a report from the assistant 
commercial attache at Mexico City, Al- 
bert F. Nufer, ae made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

While the tonnage during 1928 in- 
creased by 30.5 per cent as compared | 
with 1924, the freight returns for 1926 
show an increase of only 23.5 per cent 
as compared with 1924, indicating there- | 
fore that there has actually been a de- 
crease instead of an increase in freight 
rates. 





| (112.7 to 114,83), and diabetes mellitus 


ito 1928 were those from tuberculosis (73.5 


a year ago. Registered unemployment on 
Sept. 23 totaled 1,163,000 work people in 
Great Britain and 35,000 in northern Ire- 
land as compared@wvith 1,295,000 and 47,- 
000 on Sept, 24, 1928. 

Railway receipts improved in August. 
Returns of Aveust foreign trade, while 
indicating only a fair volume of business, 
confirm the view that the holiday retarda- 
tion was milder this year than usual. 

The greater volume of coal exports 
since the beginning of the year feflect 
the substantial recovery of the coal trade. 
The output of pig iron in August was the 
largest for any month during the year, 
and August was the best wal since the 
war for steel makers. 

Certain sections of the cotton industry 
are receiving encouraging inquiries, but 
prices remain barely. remunerative. 





Nomination as Envoy 


To Cuba Is Favored 


Favorable Report to Senate 
Voted on Selection of H. 
F. Guggenheim 








The nomination of Harry F. Guggen- 


heim as Ambassador to Cuba was or- 
dered favorably reported to the Senate 
Oct. 9 by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

The action of the Committee was an- 
nounced by Chairman Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, after a meeting lasting more than 
an hour, at which the general situation 
in Cuba was discussed, particularly the 
claims of American citizens against that | 
country. 

The Committee had previously decided 
not to act on Mr. Guggenheim’s nomina- 
tion until it had made a decision as to 
the course of action to be taken on these | 
claims, which total five. 

“But these matters have been so long | 
delayed that it didn’t seem practicable 
to indefinitely postpone action on Mr. 
Guggenheim,” explained Senator Borah. 
“The interest of the Committee in Ameri- 
can claims has in no way been modified. | 

“Just as soon as Secretary of State | 
Stimson gets some information he is | 
seeking in reference to these claims he 
is coming up before the Committee again 
for another discussion.” 


West Virginia Rate 
Of Mortality Gains 








Tuberculosis Cases Decline 2! 
Per Cent in 1928 





The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Oct. 8 that the 1928 death rate | 
for West Virginia was 1,015.5 per 100,000 
population, as compared with 1,001.7 in 
1927. The full text of the announcement | 
follows: 

Increases in rates (per 100,000 popula- 
tion) from those of the preceding year 
were from the following principal causes: 
Nephritis (69.4 to 75.6), cerebral hemor- 
rhage and softening (54.0 to 57.9), can- 
cer (58.7 to 61.3), diseases of the heart 


(9.6 to 11.0). The death rate from in- 
fluenza was more than doubled (24.6 to 
57.7, pneumonia, all forms (64.9 to 70.2), 
and cirrhosis of the liver (2.8 to 3.9). 
Among the decreases in rates from 1927 


to 71.8), whooping cough (19.6.to 3.4), 
diarrhea and enteritis, under 2 years 
(60.4 to 49.4), tpyhoid and paratyphoid 
fever (13.2 to 10.2), and measles, (5.4 
to 3.0). 

The death rate from all accidental | 
causes decreased from 114.7 to 104.9, the | 
individual types of accidents showing the 
greatest decreases being mine accidents | 
(39.0 to 32.0), railroad accidents (9.3 to 
7.3), machinery accidents (2.8 to 1.3), and | 
automobile accidents, excluding collisions 
with railroad trains and street cars (17.6) 
to 16.4). 

The estimated population in 1928 was’ 





ges 
In Palestine Area 

Mandated Rights, He Says, 

‘ Do Not Warrant Use of 


Diplomacy; Urges Regu- 
lar Channels 








The Department of State feels that 
American citizens have the same meas- 
ure of right of protection in mandated 
territories that is enjoyed by nationals 
of the mandatory powers and other for- 
eign governments, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, says in a letter to 
Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., made public Oct. 9 by Mr. 
Celler. Secretary Stimson says, how- 


| ever, that that right alone does not give 


the United States Government the privi- 
lege to insist upon the right of prosecut- 
ing claims through diplomatic channels. 

Secretary Stimson made these state- 
ments in response to a letter of Repre- 
sentative Celler urging the Department 
to present and prosecute claims of Ameri- 
cans against the British Government for 
damages in connection with the recent 
disturbances in Palestine. Great Britain 
holds a mandate over Palestine. _ 

The full text of Secretary Stimson’s 
letter, dated Sept. 30, follows: 


I have received your letter of Sept. 19, 
1929, in which you request the Depart- 
ment to give consideration to the “pro- 
priety and advisability of presentation 
and prosecution by the State Department 
of claims against the British Govern- 
ment, for personal or property damages, 
of American citizens who were victims of 
the recent Palestine massacres. 


Requirements Shown 


Before the Department may decide 
upon the propriety and advisability of 
presenting diplomatic claims against a 
foreign government in behalf of Ameri- 
can nationals it must first determine the 
validity of the claims under accepted 
principles of international law. 

One of the fundamental prerequisites 
to the presentation of such claims is a 
showing that the foreign government con- 
cerned is responsible for the loss or in- 
jury suffered. 

Another prerequisite of equal force is 
a showing that no legal remedy is af- 


forded by the foreign government for’ 


obtaining satisfaction, or, if a remedy 
is afforded, that it has been resorted to 
by the claimant and he has been denied 
justice. ; 

Since it appeared that the government 
of Palestine had taken steps to hear and 
pass upon claims resulting from the 
recent disturbances in that country, the 
Department could only suggest that 
American nationals who had suffered in- 
jury or loss as a result of those disturb- 
ances should take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded for having them 
passed upon by the authorities desig- 
nated for that purpose.’ Obviously, the 
Department is not in a position to under- 
take to handle the cases for the Ameri- 
can claimants before the commissioner. 
The Department, has, however, instructed 
the American consul general at Jerusa- 
lem to endeavor to obtain an extension of, 
the time limitation imposed upon the 
filing of claims with the commissioner, 
and to make suitable reservation as to 
the provision that payment of compensa- 
tion is to be dependent upon the imposi- 
tion or collection of fines. 

With respect to your statement re- 
garding the suggestion of the consul 
general that claimants might deem it 
desirable to obtain the services of local 


counsel in connection with the prepara- ~ 


tion and prosecution of their claims be- 
fore the commissic{r, you will, of 
course, understand ti... this was merely 
a suggestion in an effort to be helpful. 
While it is possible that competent at- 
torneys could render valuable assistance 
to the claimants in the circumstances, it 
is for the claimants to decide whether 
they should seek such assistance. 

The Department concurs in your view 
regarding the right of American na- 
tionals to the same measure of protec- 
tion’ in mandated territory that is en- 
joyed by nationals of the mandatory 
power and other foreign governments. 
But that fact alone does not give the De- 
partment the privilege to insist upon the 
right of prosecuting claims through 





1,724,000 and in 1927 was 1,696,000. 


diplomatic channels. 
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Better Laws Urg ed | 
To Cheek hecidsntal | 
Deaths in ae 





Concerted Action by States 

/ In Requiring Safety De- 
vices Sought to Eliminate 
Increase in Fatalities 





Accidental industrial deaths are not 
decreasing, and more concerted and con- 
structive legislation is vitally necessary 
if the killing of 24,000 persons a year is 
to be curtailed, according to an address 
by Lewis A. De Blois, just made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- | 
partment of Labor. 


Mr. De Blois, who is director of the 
safety engineering division of the Na- 
tional. Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, said that uniformity in 
State safety regulations is the outstand- 
ing objective in work to decrease acci- 
dents. 


Sharper Increase Prevented 

So far, he says, safety legislation has 
merely checked a sharper rise in deaths 
from accidents in industry. 

The Department’s summary of his ad- 
dress, which was delivered at the annual 
convention of the Association of Gov- 
ernmental Officials in Industry of the 
— States and Canada, follows in full 

ext: 


There are at present two national: or- 
ganizations in the United States which 
are concerned in establishing industrial 
safety standards. These are the Ameri- 
ean Standards Association and the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, the latter being a semigovern- | 
mentally controlled body representing 
the various casualty insurance interests. 
As the insurance companies or funds are 
represented on both these committees, 
the endeavor is made, it is stated, to 
have the two sets of standards as nearly 
uniform as possible, and with minor ex- 
ceptions their safeguarding requirements 
are so nearly alike that it can be said 
there is only one set of standards. 


With the exception of the safety rules 
or codes of industrial corporations and 
trade associations, therefore, the applica- 
tion of safety standards in manufactur- 
ing industry takes place either through 
the influence of the insurance carriers in 
securing the adoption of their safety 
code—the industrial compensation rat- 

- ing schedule—or by the enforcement of 
State laws or regulations. 


Regulations Vary Widely 

While there is no comprehensive com- 
parative statement of the !aws, regula- 
tions, or orders of the States which have 
attempted to establish safety standards, 
there is no doubt that the divergence in 
the regulations is very great. A com- 
parison of the regulations adopted by 13 
States for the protection of workers 
from contact with toothed gearing was 
made by the speaker, gears being se- 
lected because they present one of the 
simplest and most ‘obvious hazards, with 
the least excuse for variations in pro- 
tection. 

There was found to be a complete lack 
of uniformity in defining the coverage, 
in the type of protection required, and in 
the manner of installation of the protec- 
tive devices, 

The same thing was true of the re- 
volving-spoke hazard; for this hazard 
one of the three accepted types of gear 
protection is entirely unsuited, but this 
fact was ignored by some*of the States, 
while others recognized it only under 
certain conditions, and those that did 
specify that protection should be provided 
did not agree as to when or how the 
protective device should be used. 


Guarding of Machine Tools 


An inquiry ser ‘to the different States 
in regard to thwguarding of machine 
tools failed to bring a reply from 16 
States, while 11 stated they had noyreg- 
ulations, 8 had general provisions only, 
and 13 had specific requirements. With 
such a condition, it is obvious that 
the rulings of insurance inspectors and 
State inspectors will not agree and that 
plant owners, as a result, are faced 
with the difficulty of satisfying conflict- 
ing orders. 

From the insurance standpoint the 
situation is difficult, sinc¢é although the 
companies are attempting to keep the 
rating schedule in harmony with the 
American Standards Association codes, 
in transmitting the regulations to mem- 
ber companies their use can be urged 
only where they do not conflict with 
local laws, regulations and ordinances. 
The lack of uniformity in standards also 
presents a problem to corporations which 
operate plants in many States, as their 
safety departments must enforce not 
only their own regulations but must see 
that all State regulations are carried out. 

Manufacturers of machinery who de- 
sire to make their products safe are con- 
fronted with the impossibility of manu- 
facturing safety devices to meet. the 
different State requirements. If uni- 
formity could be secured, however, so 
that guarding devices could be built as 
essential parts of the machines, it would 
lift a material portion of the burden, 
the writer says, from the shoulders of 
the State inspectors, the insurance in- 
spectors, and the safety engineers of 
industrial concerns and it would also re- 
sult in machinery being guarded in those 
small establishments which are never or 
rarely reached by inspectors. 








Remedy Is Suggested 

The remedy for the situation, it is 
suggested, lies in the cooperation of 
State labor officials, the safety ‘organi- 
zations, the insurance interests, and 
trade associations concerned with the 
manufacture of machines and machinery. 
“Accidental industrial deaths,” the 
writer says, “are not decreasing. What 
we have done may have checked a 
’ sharper rise in the curve, but I believe 
that vou will agree with me that a civ- 
ilized people can not contemplate with 
equanimity the killing of 24,000 persons | 
a year. In the last decade ‘accidents in 
the United States have abruptly termi- 


ithe Coast and Geodetic Survey. 





nated 830,000 lives, and of this slaughter 
industry is responsible for at least one- | 
quarter. The time has certainly come 
for more concerted, positive, and con- 
structive action.” 

(The above summary of Mr. De Blois’ | 
address will appear in the for theoming | 
Monthly Labor Review, issued by the | 
Department of Labor.) 





Carriers Report Progress 
In Air Mail Negotiations 





Air mail contractors conferring with) 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- | 


tral, W. Irving Glover, relative to down- | 
ward revisions in charges, report prog- 
ress, and are expected to submit a = 
posal within the next few days, it was 





Additional Funds Sought to Expedite | 
Completion of Surveying of Country Rights in Rivers 





Economic Benefits to Western States Would Result, Says 
Representative Colton 





Completion of the basic surveys of the 
United States on which the Government 
has been engaged many years would ve 
of great economic importance to mining 
and other industries of the West, Repre- 
sentative Coltun (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah. 
said orally Oct. 9. 

Mr. Colton is chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands. He said 
he would cooperate in every way possi- 
ble in behalf of increased appropriations 
to expedite the completion of the map- 


| ping work. 


“The statement of President Hoover 
on this subject Oct. 8 suggests a plan 


that is of tremendous importance to all | 


of the western States,” Chairman Colton 
said. 
industry particularly has been greatly 
hampered because of many sections of 
the country not being mapped. 


Work Is Retarded 
By Lack of Funds 


“T have requests every week for in- | 
formation and maps that can only be! 
furnished by the Geological Survey, in 
cooperation with the States and with 
The | 
States are unable to make large appro- 
priations for this purpose. Therefore 


| the work is retarded. 


“TI am sure that if amy plan can be 


| worked out under which this work of 


surveying the country can be brought 
to completion within 18 years, in ac- 


| cordance with the information furnished 


the President, it will very greatly help 


in the development of the resources of | 


the western States particularly. 

“T shall be very glad to give my un- 
qualified support to such a plan. 
gress, I may add, has given sympathetic 
consideration in the past to efforts to 
speed up this work: I see no reason 
why it sh.uld not cooperate now.’ 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind., chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, stated 


orally Oct. 9 that the President’s ap- | 


proval of increased appropriations for 
completing the mapping of the country 
had not yet been communicated to him. 


He said that if the President advocated | 


the augmented funds for the purpose he 
doubtless would say so in a message or 
communication to the House. 


Committee Soon to Begin 
Work on Appropriation Bills 


The President, in his allusion to the 
subject on Oct. 9, said that the matter 
would be taken up through the Bureau 
of the Budget, in accordance with the 





Japan Extends Appreciation | 
For Reception to Cadets 








President Hoover has received a cable- 
gram from the emperor of Japan thank- 
ing him for the reception accorded the 
Japanese training squadron during its 

recent visit:to Washington. The text of | 


the cablegram, as made public at the | 


White House on Oct. 9, follows: 

“JT have learned with the greatest 
pleasure of the cordial reception accor ded | 
the crews of my training squadron dur- | 
ing their visit to your country by you} 
and your Government and the American 
people and be; to express to you my! 
heartfelt thanks.—Hirohito.” 


Station KGO Asks 
Additional Pow 


Authority to Use 50,000 Watts | 
Is Asked in Petition 





er | 








An application for authority to em- 
ploy the maximum broadcasting power | 
of 50,000 watts was filed with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission Oct. 9 by Sta- 
tion KGO, Oakland, Calif. The sta- 
tion, owned by the General Electric | 
Company but recently turned over to the! 


National Broadcasting Company for | 
program management, now employs | 
7,500 watts. 

In its application, the station re- 


quested authority to change its location 
from Oakland, to a point near Belmont, | 
Calif., and to ‘install new equipment de- 
signed to a.50,000-watt output. 

Station KGO, it was pointed out at the 
Commission, under the reallocation of 
last” November, was assigned the 790- 
kilocycle channel on a cleared channel 
basis, but by virtue of the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, station WGY, also owned hy the 
General Electric Company and located 
at Schenectady, N. Y., was authorized to 
utilize this channel jointly with KGO 
during night hours. 





Retail Price of Gasoline 


In Foreign Nations Shown | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
comparatively small, the Bureau 
Mines stated, the principal producers 
being Rumania, Russia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, 
oil from Persia and Venezuela and pro- 
duces gasoline in her own refineries, it 
was stated, 

Rumania produces 10 times as much 
petroleum as it requires for domestic | 
consumption and exports the surplus to| 
nearby European countries. The produc- | 
tion of petroleum in 1928 was 543,000 
metric tons, the Bureau stated. 

Gasoline sold in filling stations, in 
Germany, according to consul reports 
received by the minerals division, is | 
mostly refined from American and Brit- 
lish oil. 
cents a gallon. 
sold is synthetic gasoline, made from 
| lignite, the reports stated. 





stated orally at the Post Office Depart- | 
ment Oct, 9. 

The committee of air mail carriers is 
headed by Col. Paul M. Henderson, of 
the National Air Transport Company, it 
was stated. 

During the discussion of reduced rates, 
which “he Postmaster General says are 
necessary if a deficit is to be avoided, 
suggestions have been offered for legis- 
lation permitting the Department to ex- 
| tend the length of present routes by 400 
miles, without resorting to competitive 
| bids for separate contracts. 


These suggestions are now under con- | 


| 


sideration by Representative Clyde Kelly 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., who said that 
he might submit the matter to Congress. 





“The development of the mining | 


Con- 


of | 


and | 
Great Britain imports crude | 


The price varies from 28 to 34) 
Some of the product! 


| 
usual practice with respect to estimates 
of appropriations. The Committee on 
Appropriations has not yet been organ- 
ized, but will begin work on the annual 
supply bills about a month before the 
convening of the December regular ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Estimates for appropriations for map- 
|ping would come under the Interior De- 
| partment appropriation bill and what: is 


| called the four-department appropriation 
bill, for the Departments of State, Jus- 
| tice, Commerce, and Labor. 

In addition, public “emergencies” are 
met at the outset of a session by incor- 
poration of items in the first deficiency 
| appropriation bill, irrespective of the De- 
partment involved, and that bill is usually 
| passed by the House before the regular 
|recess of Congress for the Christmas- 
;New Year holidays. 








Forest Fire Expenses 


Establish Record’ 


Extreme Drought Handicaps | 
Government Effort to 


Check Blazes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
heroically and at great sacrifice through- 
}out the unusually long season, but in 
many scctions the extreme drought and 
high fire hazards have made the odds 
too great. The season has strongly 
| demonstrated the urgent need for ex- 
|tension of fire protection improvements 
and organized forces. The costs of fire 
suppression this year alone would have 
gone far toward providing adequate 
permanent protection for the country’s 
forests. 

In the ,western States the Summer 
months are ordinatily the months of 
greatest fire danger. But east of the 
Rockies we can expect many days of | 
| high fire hazard in the Fall. There can 
be no let-down, therefore, in fire pro- 
|tection work. Unlike the western 
States, the East and South do not have 
|t6 contend to any appreciable extent 
| with lightning fires. Practically all for- 
}est fires in the East are caused by hu- 
man agencies and are preventable. 

A total of 842,000 acres have been 
burned. over within the boundaries of the 
|national forests this »sar to date. Not 
taking into account the damage to young 
tree growth, to watershed protection, or 
|to game and recreation values, the loss 
\from fire on the national forests of the 
| Pacific Northwest and inland empire is 
|estimated at $3,000,000. Roy Headley, 
chief of the branch of operations of the 
Forest Service, has summarized the 1929 
fire season as follows: 

Extreme drought and the longest. fire 
season on record was experienced in 
|the northern, intermountain, northwest- 
}ern, and eastern districts. Only three- 
fourths of the normal rainfall occurred 
| in Idaho and Montana. This caused un- 























| precedented spotting of fires jumping 
| over suddenly into unburned territory. 
Swamps dried out in the Lake States 
| district. It was a season of unusually 
high winds. In Arkansas there was no 
| rain for eight weeks and oaks on hun- 
| dreds of acres were killed by drought. 
|In Montana and Idaho, the mean tem- 
perature for August has been exceeded | 
| in only one previous year. The average | 
| relative humidity was considerably be- | 
low normal. 


| Shortage of Men 

In the northern district, where the fire 
|situation has been especially acute. the | 
emergency was foreseen and everything | 
| possible done. But we could not extend 
| telephone systems or roads and trails as 
|required, nor procure the needed pack 
| and plow animals and trucks in time. We 
leould not place emergency guards where 
needed because of deficiencies in trail 
and telephone systems. No fires were 
lost where attack from roads was pos- 
| sible. 

The number of lightning fires was 
|nearly twice the average; 239 fires were 
| started by lightning on Aug. 29—an 
| unprecedented thing in the history of 
| the district. The shortage of experienced 
|men to manage large forces of fire fight- 
ers was felt, and 63 forest officers were 
ioaned to the northern district by other 
| western districts. 

In the Pacific Northwest, abnormal | 
burning conditions, lack of roads, trails, | 
}and telephone lines, and large areas of | 
inflammable insect-killed lodgepole pine 
;combined to make conditions serious. | 
| Crews larger than usual were used, but | 
still larger crews on each fire at the 
| outset would have decreased loss and 
| expense. 


Bad Outbreak in West 








In northern California there was a bad 
| outbreak of incendiarism. The Klamath | 
National Forest had 51 incendiary fires 
| set in one day. All of them were sup- | 
pressed before 30 acres had burned over. | 
The most destructive national forest fire | 
|in the California district was on the Mo- | 
|doe Forest. This fire burned over’ 5,000 | 
acres the first afternoon and did $200,000 | 
|damage. A trespass case has been ini- | 
tiated. against the railroad which caused | 

the fire. 

Abnormal drought and spotting of | 
| fires was recorded in the Lake States | 
| district. High ‘winds continued over | 
long periods. In the intermountain dis- | 
trict, large fires were due primarily to | 
'lack of trails into inaccessible territory, 
‘and to extreme drought, which caused | 
| rapid spread and bad spotting. 

The season has not closed with ill 
rain as it normally does in most regians. 
| This has meant more construction of con- 
| trol line and mopping up than ever be- 
|fore. Large fires burning at the time 
of the usual Fall rains had to be fought 
|out to a finish, which resulted in com- | 
| paratively greater losses and costs of | 
suppression. 





Committee Meetings 
of the 
“Senate 


October 10 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Judiciary subcommittee, executive, on 
lobbies, Senate office building, 10:30 a. m. 

Committee on Agriculture and For- | 
estry, executive, at 10 a. m. 


| 


Meeting to Study 


Will Be Delayed Appeal From Ruling of Radio Commission Presented to 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia 





International Water Com mise 


sion to Consider United 
States and Mexico Data) 
On October 22 





The meeting of the International 
Water Commission for the United States 
and Mexico, originally scheduled to open 
in Washington Oct. 21, has been post- 
poned until Oct. 22, it was stated orally 
at the Bureau of Rectamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Oct. 9. The Com- 
mission, created for the study 
respective rights of the United States 
and Mexico in the flow of international 
streams, met in Mexico City recently, to 
study data which have been compiled by 
engineers of the two countries on flow- 
age, developments and other phases. 

The consideration of this information 
is to be continued at the Washington 
conference, it was stated by the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, 
of the Interior. Dr. Elwood Mead, who 
is chairman of the American section 
of the International Water Commission. 

The Colorado, the Tia Juana and the 
Rio Grande rivers are concerned in the 
negotiations. The conferences between 
the American and Mexican sections of 
the commission are being held with a 
view to the promulgation of a treaty be- 
tween the two countries in reference to 


the use of water from these three streams | 


ior irrigation and power purposes, it was 
stated by Dr. Mead. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
October 9, 1929 


9 a. m. to 12 m.—Engaged-‘with secre- 
tarial staff and in answering mail corre- 
spondence. 

12 m. to 12:30 p. m—The President 
and Premier MacDonald continued their 
naval conversations. 

12:45 p. m 
graphed with the delegates to the annual 


convention of the American Dental Asso- | 
| ciation, 


3 p. m.—The President and Premier | 


MacDonald issued a joint statement re- | 


garding their conversations, 


Ce ,,,,,  —————————————————_— 








of the! 


Department | 
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Allocation of Time to , Station WE NR 
| Said in Brief to Be Hnconstitational 





Contending that the Federal Radio| 
Commission has deprived it of its prop- | 
erty without due process of law and in| 


violation of the Fifth Amendment, the 
Great Lakes Broadcasting Co. (Station 
WENR), by its counsel, John E. Wing, | 
presented its appeal Oct. 9, from a de- 
cision of the Commission, in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Acting under the authority granted | 
by the Davis amendment, the Radio Com- | 
mission issued its reallocation order of | 
Nov. 11, 1928, whereby Station WENR! 
received two-sevenths of full time on a' 
! frequency of 870 kilocycles. 

On a hearing of an application by that 
station for an increase of time, after the | 
order reducing time had gone into ef-| 
fect, the application was refused by rea- | 
son of an evenly divided court. This de- 
cision was in effect, counsel for the ap- | 
pellant declared, a decision without a 
hearing, since by the divided court the 
; Commission held the reallocation order 
| proper. 

A further contention of station WENR 
is that being a 50,000-watt station, it 
can give wider service than a 5,000-watt 
station (WLS) which shares four- | 
sevenths time on the 870 kilocycle fre- | 
quency as compared with the _ two-| 
sevenths allowed WENR. 





;out the Nation generally 


|the property rights of the various sta- 


|has not been toward the destruction of 


|to operate under certain specific limita- 
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Congress 
Hour by Hour. 


October 9 


| 
| 
| 


Senate 
been any invasion of property rights | 11 a. m, to 12 m.—Debate on the tariff 
without due process of law, that the | bill. , 
| procedure employed to _ effectuate the | eee m™m.—Continued debate on 
| the tariff bill. 
|Davis amendment was reasonable as a7 p.m, to 2 p. m.—Continued debate on 
regulation of interstate commerce, and | the tariff bill. 
|that the appellant’s privileges were not 2 p.m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate on 
curtailed without an adequate hearing. | the tariff bill. f 
The Commission’s counsel described | 3 p.m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate on 
the chaos which existed in the field of | the tariff bill. j 
| broadcasting and the subsequent ordet 4 p.m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate on 


the tariff bill. 

5 p. m. to 5:33 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on the tariff bill. 

5:33 p. m—Recessed until 11 a. M., 
Oct. 10. 


| which the Commission hag been able to 
establish under General Order No. 40 
| reallocating, limiting, and otherwise reg- 
ulating broadcasting stations through- 
and in the 

Chicago area ‘in particular. | 
The Commission’s attitude, he ex-/ 
| plained, in its reallocation under the 
| Davis amendment has been to give the 
listening public the best radio service 
possible without unreasonably invading 


House 


Not in session. Adjourned Oct. 7 un- 
| til noon, Oct. 10. . 





I. B. Laughlin Appointed 
As Ambassador to Spain 


tion owners. The Commnission’s action 
in these particular cases, he contends. 





President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on Oct. 9, has 
appointed Irwin B. Laughlin, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as ambassador to Spain, to 
succeed Ogden Hammond. Mr. Laugh- 
‘lin formerly was Minister to Greece. 


the station but merely to requiring them 


tions. 


The presentation of the Commission’ Ss | 
arguments will be concluded on Oct. 10. 








m.—The President was photo- | 


Joined in this case also are Wilbur | 
Glenn Voliva (Station WCBD), which 
has one-seventh of the time, and the 
Agricultural Broadcasting Company 
(Station WLS), which has four-sevenths. 

An increase of time is sought for sta- 
tion WCBD in that it was prior in time 
;to any of the other stations concerned 
and hence had the prior right to the 
}channel. Its counsel, John W. Guider, 
|set up violation of the Fifth Amend- 
ment as well as claiming that the station 
had been discriminated against by rea- 
son of the fact that it is owned, operate 
by. and broadcasts the programs of the 
‘religious community at Zion City, Ill. 
Counsei for WLS, Harry Eugene Kelly, 
| denied the priority in time of WENR 
over WLS and insisted that the ca 
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REGARDING UNDERWEAR 


In buying Underwear from us you have 
the advantage of being unusually well 


fitted in Union or Two-Piece Suits of 
ourownandother most desirable makes 
Prices No Higher Than Elsewhere 





fact of greater power should not entitle 
it to greater -allotment of time over 
| WLS, insisting that such a proposition | 
would amount to saying that “the man | 
| with the loudest voice had the paramount | 
right to talk.” 
Counsel for the Commission, Bethuel 
Webster Jr., denied that there had 
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The Government Protects 
the Nation’s Food 


O GOVERNMENT goes to greater lengths than ours to safeguard 
the health of its people. 


A corps of 4,200 inspectors, veterinarians with special train- 
ing, represents the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in every packing plant which engages in inter- 
state commerce. Competent inspectors supervise operations, examine 
meats and other raw materials, and insure the purity and wholesomeness of 
the product that is being offered to the consurning public. 


Inspection begins while the live animals are still in the stockyards. Dur- 
ing the dressing processes, vital parts are carefully examined, and when 
the product is ready for the trade, there is a final inspection. 


When the Bureau’s representative stamps “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed”’, it is evidence that the product measures up to the rigid require- 
ments of the United States Government. 


Inspection is not confined to products alone. Strict rules of sanitation 
are enforced. Containers and instruments must always be clean. Em- 
ployes must be cleanly dressed and in good health. 


It is the policy of the Government to lean backward in its effort-to in- 
sure the wholesomeness of the nation’s meat supply. 


In this supervision, ARMOUR AND COMPANY cooperates, because 
it learned long ago that rigid inspection is beneficial to the packer as well 
as to the public. 


It safeguards both. 


It sets up the strictest standards of purity, and compels all meat 
packers under Government jurisdiction (those engaged in interstate com- 
merce) to abide by them. 


This means that all meat and meat products in interstate or foreign 
shipments—two-thirds of all the meat production—can be bought and used 
with full confidence because the Government has tested and approved both 
the product and the process. 


Perhaps our Government performs no greater service than this for 
the protection of its citizens. There certainly is none more earnestly, more 
honestly, performed. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Standard Quality 
Of Meats Obtained 


By Grading Service | 
Intelligent Purchasing of 

Various Types Without | 
Expert Knowledge Is Pos- | 


sible by Inspecting Stamps | 





Protection against inferior meats. 
more satisfied customers, and saving in 
time required to select meat stocks re- 
sult from the Federal beef grading ser- | 
vice, W. C. Davis, of the Department of 
Agriculture, stated recently in an ad- | 
dress before the National Restaurant 
Association, at Louisville, Ky. 

Before the inauguration of the beef 
grading service, Mr. Davis said many 
restaurant provrietors unknowingly were 
using cow steaks and roasts for beef. 
The Department’s system of stamping 
meats prevents this practice, he said, 
and insures uniformity of quality. 

His address follows in full text: 

Every business, of whatever nature it 
may be, depends for its growth and fi- 
nancial success upon its ability to satisfy 
its customers. Its continuity of output 
and stability of the structure in general 
must, of necessity, be measured largely 
by the reception accorded its products 
by the consuming public. 

Differences in Quality 

Someone long ago originated the slo- 
gan “a satisfied customer is ‘the mer- 
chant’s best advertisement.” Whether or | 
not this is literally true of all kinds of 
business it is most certainly true of the 
restaurant business, i 

The fallacy that “beef is beef” and 
that there is no difference in quality be- 
tween one piece of beef and another | 
has’ become too general for the good 
of the industry. The facts are that 
there is an unusually wide range of 
quality in beef, more so than most any 
other food product, and the great ma-| 
jority do not know how _to distinguish | 
good beef from poor beef until it reaches | 
the table. | 

Prior to May, 1927, when the United | 
States Department of Agriculture in- | 
augurated its beef grading and stamp- | 
ing service, no system of grading beef | 
on the basis of uniform quality had been | 
undertaken in any country of the world. 
At the outset, and for several months | 
prior thereto, we were told by some of | 
the most prominent slaughterers that | 
such a system was impracticable and 
that it could not be carried through. 
Suffice it to say, it has been done, is be- | 
ing done, and has been proven to the 
satisfaction of even the most skeptical, 
that uniform grading and stamping is not 
only practicable but that it is essential 
to a satisfactory marketing program. 
Naturally then, one question that is prob- 
ably uppermost is, how will this serv- 
ice benefit business? | 


Choice Meats Shown 

The official grades are based on cer- 
tain characteristics that are inherent in 
the flesh and structure of the caréass. 
The limitations of each grade have been | 
rather definitely fixed. These permit ef 
* variations from season to season @ryéar | 
to year. What is choice today is choice | 
tomorrow and throughout the year 4in 
every part of the country. Trained men 
possessing years of grading experience, 
and among the best in the country, are | 
assigned to the work. We are doing our 
best to insure absolute uniformity of | 
quality under a given grade name. | 
Steer beef is stamped steer beef; cow | 
beef is stamped cow beef; and in addi-| 
tion thereto the grade of the carcass, 
or cut, is shown under its proper class. 
Substitution of an inferior product is| 
impossible. The initials “U. S.” in con-| 
nection with the class and grade desig- 
nation stamped on the beef is assurance 
of quality. | 
In all cases where restaurants, hotels, | 
steamships, dining cars, retailers and 
others use United States graded and| 
stamped beef the best of results have | 
been procured. 
Not all restaurant men are experienced 
meat men. This has been demonstrated | 
very forcibly in at least one large city | 
during recent months. For the past 10 
months practically every hotel and res- 
taurant in that city has used Government 
graded and stamped beef consistently 
They won’t buy beef without the stamp. 
Prior to the beginning of this service in 
that city the packers and wholesalers de- | 
pended upon the hotel and restaurant | 
trade there to dispose of their cow ribs | 
and loins. Today they’are unable to sell 
cow beef to the hotel and restaurant | 
trade in that city and have had to find a| 

market elsewhere for this class of beef. 

Service Commended 
Quite naturally the question arises— 
did hotel and restaurant men know they 
were serving cow steaks and roasts? 
Some have admitted they did not. 

Some large institutions which for- 
merly employed meat buyers have, since | 
adopting the Department’s meat grad- | 
ing service, found it no longer neces- 
sary to retain them. The Government’s | 
grade stamp on the beef has helped to! 





make this possible. There are many 
other economies which might be enu- 
merated. 

What does the service mean? For 


answer I quote from a letter received 
from a successful restaurant man, a 
prominent member and a past president 
of your association. The letter, dated 
Aug. 23, 1929, is as follows: 

“After several months’ use of the 
United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture’s beef grading service, I am en- 
tirely satisfied with results. I think it! 
is one of the best services ever inaugu- 
rated and put into effect by any Govern- | 
ment agency. I do not have to spend 
any time in wholesale or packing houses 
picking out my choice beef, and it is 
done better than I could do it. We never 
have any tough steaks now, and I feel 
that using the United States choice beef 
exclusively is building me a greater busi- 
ness.” 





Duty on Alencon Laces 


As Embroidery Is Upheld 





New York, Oct. 9.—The Customs Court 
ruled today that Alencon laces are du- 
tiable at 75 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1430 of the tariff act as em- 
broidered articles. The collector’s assess- 
ment at 90 per cent under the same 
paragraph was set aside. The case was 


presented in the name of H. A, Caesar| jured, with fatality and injury rates of | Record that was given to.the statement, ;Preliminary 
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Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce 
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bluestone group 3 men were killed | 
and 473 injured, with fatality and injury 


On Trade Practices | "es of 1.02 and 160.50. In the slate 


Packers to Confer 





group 4 were killed and 513 injured, | 
with fatality and injury rates of 1.24 
}and 158.87. 
Of the 119 deaths in the entire indus- 
| try, 77 occurred in the quarries and 42) 
[Continued from Page 1.] | outside, while 6,297 injuries occurred: in | 
the conference. A code of tentative|the quarries and 4,271 on the outside. 
trade-practice resolutions has already| The greatest single cause of death in 
been presented to the Department by | and about the quarries was falls or slides 
representatives of a substantial majority | of rock or overburden, “which accounted 
of the meat packers of the country. This | for 29 fatalities. Falls of persons caused | 
code will be the principal subject of the! 11 fatalities; machinery, 10; explosives, 
discussions. |9; hauling, 8; electricity, 3; handling 





Waste Is Sought 








October Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports 











| and data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating 


State boards (or departments) of agriculture and agricultural colleges: 


The participation of the Department 
of Agriculture in the conference is oc- 
casioned by its administration of the 
packers and stockyards act, which covers 
many of the operations and practices 
of the meat-packing industry, from the 
purchasing of livestock to the distribu- 


| tion of meat products. 


The forthcoming meeting is in accord 
with similar trade-practice conferences 
held under Federal auspices, dealing with 


various other important lines of busi- | 


ness. Such meetings in connection with 
broad industrial surveys have resulted 
already in measurable progress in elim- 
inating waste, improving business con- 
ditions, and bringing about related 


| benefits, 





Accidents in Quarries 


Show Decline for 1928 


Rock Slides Found to Cause 
Greatest Number of Deaths 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


less than in the preceding year. A total | 


of 24,397,377 man-days of labor was 
performed. The fatality rate per thou- 
sand 300-day workers was 1.46, while the 
injury rate was 129,95. 

The quarrying of limestone required 
the services of the largest group of 
workers, 37,830; cement rock quarries 
employed 22,315; granite, 11,314; marble, 
6,777; trap rock, 3,908; sandstone and 
bluestone, 3,849; and slate, 3,674. 
highest accident rates were in the trap- 
rock group, in which 9 fatalities and 
591 injuries occurred, the fatality and 
injury rates being 3.13 and 205.78 per 


| thousand 300-day workers, respectively. 


The) 


rock at face, 2; flying objects, 2; drilling | 
and channeling, 2, and boiler and air-tank 
|explosions, 1. The largest single cause 
{of all classes of injuries in and about 
| quarries was handling rock at the face, 
| which accounted for 1,400 accidents. In| 
| outside work, machinery was responsible 
| for 9 fatal injuries, haulage and falls of 
|persons for 8 each; burns for 6;“elec- | 


| tricity for 4; falling objects for 8;. fly- | 
ing objects for 1, and other causes for 3. 
The largest number of persons em- | 
ployed in the quarrying industry in any 
| State was in Pennsylvania, with 15,291 
| workers. Ohio, with 6,610; Indiana; with 
| 5,311; California, with 4,896; New York, 
with 4,590, and Vermont, with 4,463 
| workers, followed in order. The largest | 
number of deaths, 19, and injuries, 1,520, | 
| occurred in Pennsylvania. 





Facilities Assured 


For Sale of Wheat 


|Member of Farm Board Out-! 





lines Merchandising Plans | 





(Continued from Page 1.) , 
| vided the wheat grower should live that | 
| long.” 


| The answer of Senator Smith is. in- 
}accurate, The record of hearings by the 
| Agricultural Committee, in which. the 
|writer was a witness, will show that I 
said repeatedly that the Board proposed 
to have a national sales agency of co-| 
operatives for handling at least 40 per) 


jcent of the wheat set up and going in 
time to handle next year’s crop, and that | 
|if it could not be accomplished in that | 
| way in that length of time, some other 
|means of doing it would be found. There 









“Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the 
Principal producing States. 


season. *Preliminary estimate. 
duction in percentage of a full crop. 


4 some not harvested in 1928 and earlier years. 





Condition Total Production in Millions 
Oct. 1 Harvested Indicated 
10-yr. av. Oct. 1 Oct.1 5-yr.av. by condition * 
1918-27 1928 1929 1923- Sept.1 Oct.1 
y Pet. Bet. Pet. 1927 1928 - 1929 1929 
1 Gorm, “bas. ceccore ee eeeeerereseee 77.2 474 71.0 2,747 2,886 2,456 2,528 
Winter wheat, bus. ..........00. ‘ one is aad 549 578 7568 7568 
| Durum wheat, 4 States, bus...... ‘ak v4 60 93 53 52 
Other Spring wheat, U. S., bus..... oe e 200 231 164 7172 
AL wea: DWN i 0 ee ceviccece os es 810 902 7386 +792 
es eek a eee — eS 1,845 1,449 1,205 71,227 
DORON BR pe atsinns cesses Passes ee ai 209 357 304 7313 
Rye, bus. .... 5 a eg 54.8 41.7 741.0 741.0 
Buckwheat, bu 82.2 76.2 66.3 13.9 13.1 12.5 11.7 
Pee. BO .b. vic. cee ese ane ve% 72.0 75.0 59.9 23.2 18.7 16.4 16.6 
ON eT ee ee ee 84.1 83.6 84.8 37.1 41.9 35.3 36.1 
tGrain, sorghums, bus. ........... 77.0 76.6 59.7 123.9 142.5 92.2 93.1 
Ges Ml Fame, CONS 2... ccccccces i. ae ae 92.8 93.0 93.6 7100.6 
ee 2 OOM SMG... sana ¢ o'aleae eee 2“F a a0 14.4 12.9 412.4 712.4 
TAMOERT GOOG, DUB... .00 ose cress ae 80.3 82.8 12.56 1.36 oes ee 
Clover seed (red and alsike) bus... 73.1 3 78.7 1.09 1.06 
are ROO, DOR. 6s vec ce Feccccece FF 63.8 67.2 1.98 60 
Pasture WEsRRAARe3I5ssesencceess EEE 717 6S ae ae att aes 
-tBeans, dry edible, bus. .....: : . . . 17.1 16.6 17.3 418.2 
Peanuts (for nuts), lbs. .......... 74.2 73.1 73.2 718 809 849 857 
Apples, total crop, bus. ........ 57.8 59.3 46.2 i83 186 146 141 
Apples, com’! crop, bbls. ......... 160.3 61.8 49.8 32.5 35.3 29.5 28.5 
Peaches, total crop, bus. .......,. §62.1 §72.6 §48.9 52.2 68.4 44.4 744.8 
Pears, total crop, bus........,. 67.1 W12 59.2 20.2 24.0 20.1 20.4 
EES SO a eee 77.3 80.5 68.4 °**2.26 °°2.67 °°8:08 *°2.00 
PG. a oly sedabiive nee 060d 0% 50.2 55.7 41.9 33.9 42.0 ° ° etre 
ee | a ee ® 76.5 79.7 68.7 383 464 349 345 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ......... . 16.3 "73.0 14.5 78.0 17.7 15.2 76.6 
Tobacco, lbs. A 78.8 72.6 75.7 1.331 1,378 1,462 1,473 
Sugar beets, tons ............ 86.3 85.5 87.8 7.46 7.10 7.86 8.23 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. ......... 176.3 713 69.5 29.3 27.0 25.0 26.3 
tBroomcorn, tons .......... Sate at a aoe vee «64456.6 0 64464.5 7146.7 t 1746.2 
I Ns oS ayaa 66d Rea heee sie ‘ 27.6 32.7 32.1 731.6 


{Short-time average. §Pro- 
**For fresh fruit, juice, and raisins, including 
+¢Thousands of tons. 


Yield per acre 


| 60 men were killed and 5,599 injured, the | ¥! 
| fatality and injury rates being 1.84 and |time that would be required to handle 


In the large group of limestone workers, |W@S no case in which I mentioned five 
years as a possible or probable length of 





166.02. Of the cement rock worwers, 25|the situation with reference to grain. 
were killed and 1,161 injured, the ‘fa- I am giving this information to you| 
tality and injury rates being 1.05 and | because you were party to the debate in | 
47.76. In the granite group, 11 were | question and, second, desirous of getting | 
killed and 1,713 injured, the rates being | at the facts. I shall appreciate it if you | 
1.17 and 181.48. At the marble quarries | will see that this statement is given the | 
seven employes were killed and 718 in-|same prominence in the Congressiona! | 


1,08 and 110.38, In the sandstone gnd ‘of Senator Smith,, 


whe ae ee a 





Acreage for harvest Harvested *Ind. by 

5-yr. av. 1929 10-yr. condition 

'23-'27 Pet. of 1,000 ay. Oct. 1, 

1,000 actes 1928 Acres "18-'27 1928 1929 

Corn, bus. cisaue sT¥aed 100,89 97.7 98,333 27.8 28.2 25.7 
Winter wheat, bus. . 86,24 110.2 39,885 14.9 16.0 714.2 
Durum wheat, 4 States, bus. 4,732 79.8 5,857 12.4 13.8 79.6 
Other spring wheat, U. S., bus. 14,965 104.5 15,514 $12.6 15.6 411.1 
All wheat, bus. ......... . 55,941 105.2 60,756 14,1 15.6 413.0 
Oats, bus. AP Wares 42,81 96.4, 40,222 31.0 34.7 430.5 
Ae | Se ee 8,04¥¢ 108.5 13,595 24.8 28.5 423.1 
| Rye,. bus. SB: eile Rislatea's oe + s'¢ 4,109 95.5 8,284 13.6 12.1 712.5 
Buckwheat, bus. ....... Matewaed TAT 104.5 783 18.9 17.6 15.3 
TIN 6's sco a cgeperh 2,861 117.2 3,092 7.5 aa 5.4 
Rice, 5 States, bus. aac 928 91.3 861 39.3 45.4 41.0 
{Grain sorghums, bus. .. 6,561 96.8 6,286 §20.4 21.9 14,8 
Hay, all tame, tons 59,646 104.0 60,054 1.52 1.61 71.67 
Timothy seed, bus. S674 lea anes ovate 3.88 ae tan 

Clover seed (red and alsike), bus, 823 : coe 1.46 1.56 as 

Sees eee §280 a e ° 3.47 2.61 ; 
f'Beans, dry edible; bus. ....... 1,555 110.0 1,735 11.2 10.5 710.5 
Peanuts (for nuts), lbs. ....... 1,005 108.1 1,217 697 686 704 
Potatoes, bus, wad 3,359 87.9 3,370 106.4 121.2 102.4 
Sweet potatoes, bus. ......, 242 100.5 $14 95.0 95.9 94.1 
Tobacco, lbs. 1,716 105.7 2,003 779 727 736 
Sugar beets, tons §715 110.2 710 10.1 11.0 10,1 
Sorgo for sirup, gals. 374 101.1 352 $1.3 775 74.8 
{Broomeorn, Ibs. ............ 346 100.7 300 315 366 4308 
{Hops, lbs. 21 96.2 25 1,211 1,254 +1,260 


*Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 
estimate, {All spring wheat. {Principal..producing States. §Short-time 
average, , 
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Favorable W eather for Outdoor Work 
On Farms Was Experienced Last Week 


Weather of the past week was mostly 
favorable for all Autumn farm work; 
the month of September as a whole was 
normal in temperature except for a 


strip in the North where it was. ab- 
normally cold, and rainfall during the 


weather and crop report made public on 
Oct. 9 by the Weather Bureau. 


In a few spots the weather of the 


such as heavy rains throughout the At- 
lantic States hampering farm attivities 
and continued dryness in a few interior 
sections and the Pacific Northwest re- 
tarding plowing and seeding. Complete 
reports for August emphasize the se- 
verity of the drought, North Dakota | 
having the driest weather on record. 
The full text-of the general summary | 
of the weather report, follows: 


Augusta Had Heaviest 
24-hour Rainfall 


The tropical storm that was central over | 


| southern Georgia at the close of last | 


| 
| 
| 


week moved northward over Atlantic | 
districts to southern New England by , 
the morning of the 3d, with heavy rains 
in all Atlantic sections; the heaviest ' 
24-hour fall reported from a first-order 
station was 7.90 inches at Augusta, Ga., 
on Wednesday morning, the 2d. Ex- 
cept for heavy rains in the Atlantic) 
States, the first part of the week was | 
generally fair, but about the middle | 
rainfall was rather general in the in- | 
terior States, and later in the Southeast, | 
attending a moderate depression that | 
moved from the northern Rocky Moun- | 
tain area southeastward to the lower | 
Mississippi Valley onthe 3d-5th. Other- | 
wise, precipitation was of a very local | 
character. Temperature changes were | 
unimportant until near the close of the | 


week when considerably colder weather | 


overspread the Northwest. 
The temperature for the week “ee 


| aged: much below normal in practically | 


all sections from the; Mississippi Valley | 
eastward, while from the Rocky Moun- 
tains westward abnormally warm 
weather prevailed in general. In: the 
East, except along the south Atlantic 
coast, the weekly mean temperatures 
ranged generally from about 4 degrees 
to 6 degrees, or 8 degrees below normal, 
while in the West similar plus depar- 
tures from normal are shown. Along 
the north Pacific coast and in the Great | 
Plains States nearly normal warmth pre- 
vailed. While the week, as a whole, was 
unseasonably cool east of the Mississippi 
River, minimum temperatures were not 
markedly low, as freezing weather was 
reported from first-order stations only 
in the interior of the Northeast, the 
higher regions of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain sections as far south as West Vir- 
ginia, and in the western upper Lake 
region, where freezing weather is not 
uncommon at this time of year. 


Rainfall was heavy to excessive in 
nearly ali Atlantic States, although the 
amounts were light along the coast 
proper from southeastern North Caro- 
lina southward; some sections in this 
area had more than 4 inches of rain, 
while locally the amounts reached six 
to 8 -inches. From the Ohio Valley 
northward, and generally in the trans- 
Mississippi States, precipitation was 
mostly light, while very little occurred 
in the far Southwest and Northwest. 


Conditions Favored 
Seasonable Farm W ork 


The week was generally favorable for 
seasonal farm work, except that activi- 
ties were hampered, especially during 
the first half of the period, by heavy 
rains throughout the Atlantic States, and 
it continued too dry for plowing and 
seeding in a few interior sections and 
the Pacific Northwest. The excessive 
rains in the Southeast caused heavy 
damage to crops, especially on lowlands, 
and there was some slight damage from 
Virginia northward, but, in general, the 
moisture in the latter area was more 
beneficial than harmful; some bottom 
lands are yet flooded in the south At- 
lantic section. 


Moisture is still insufficient and rain 
badly needed in the central and western 
Lake region, in many places from south- 
central and southeastern Kansas south- 
ward, the extreme lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, and rather generally over the Pacific 
Northwest, while moisture would be 
beneficial in a few other less extensive 
areas, principally in parts of Illinois, 
west-central Iowa, southeastern Colo- 
rado, and north-central Montana. Other- 
wise, the soil is in fairly favorable con- 
dition, except that it is too wet on some 
southeastern lowlands. 


No further material frost damage has 
occurred, as the area in the North 
covered by heavy to killing frost two 
weeks ago has not been extended. In 
central and southern States from the 
Mississippi Valley eastward late Fall 
crops matured rather slowly, because of 
low temperatures, but, in general, fair 
progress was made in this respect. It 
was somewhat too warm for cool-weather 
crops in the far Southwest, and rains in- 
terfered with fruit drying in” parts of 
California. 


Early Winter Wheat in 
| Southwest Does Well 


Small Grains.—Early-sown Winter 
wheat is doing well:in the Southwest, but 
it is too dry for plowing and seeding in 
much of Texas and Oklahoma, as well as 
in south-central and southeastern Kan- 
sas; seeding is about finished in Kansas. 
except in the southeastern quarter. The 
ground is now in good condition in Mis- 
| suger where sowing made favorable prog- 
ress and some is coming up} the early- 
|seeded is coming up to good stands in 
jlowa, except in west-central sections 
|where it is too dry. It is still rather dry 
for germination and growth in Nllinois. 
{but in other Ohio Valley States plowing 
and seeding were favored, with this work 
well advanced, while the early crop 1s up 
to good stands in Ohio and is growing 
rapidly. It is still too dry for plowing 
and for early-sown grains in the Lake 
region, but in much of the northern 
Great Plains and the Northwest the 
| weather favored plowing and planting, 
|with progress and condition of Winter 
iwheat reported excellent in Nebraska. 
|The north Pacific area, however, 1s still 
lvery dry, with generous rains _ badly 
lneeded to condition the soil, and indica- 
tions that large areas will be left for 
Spring seeding unless rains come soon. 


' 


month was very spotty, according to the | 


past week was adverse for agriculture, | 





Normal Conditions Are Indicated in Regular Summary 
Issued by Department. of Agriculture 





| Corn.—Unmatured corn made fair prog- 
/ress in the interior valley States, with 

considerably more becoming safe in 
| southern Iowa. Much corn is still green 
|in Missouri and will require at least 10 
{days more favorable weather to mature, 
‘while considerable is still unsafe from 
frost in the southern half of Illinois, 
varts of Kentucky, and in extreme south- 
ern Indiana; otherwise, the crop is now 
generally safe from frost. The week was 
fairly favorable for drying corn in the 
| northwestern belt, with husking becoming 
| general in South Dakota and starting in 
| northwestern Iowa. 


| Picking and Ginning 
Cotton Makes Progress 


Cotton.—Except for some interruption 
by \rain in Arkansas, another generally 


| favorable week for picking and ginning 


cotton was experienced west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and this work made good 
progress. In Oklahoma bolls opened 
fast, though there is very little top crop 
and many complaints of short and low- 
grade staple. In western Texas the 
warm weather was favorable for matur- 
ing late bolls; otherwise, no change in 
the general condition is indicated. In 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi 
there was some delay by rain to harvest, 
but fair progress was reported, in gen- 
eral, though with many complaints of 
injury to staple by rain in parts of Ala- 
ama. In Georgia and the Carolinas the 
week was decidedly unfavorable because 
of excessive rainfall. Heavy ctop dam- 
age vas reported from overflowing of 
bottom lands, and some lowlands are still 
in flood; there are many complaints of 
rotting bolls and damaged staple. The 
latter part of the week was more favor- 
able in this area, with picking resumed in 
many places. 


September Abnormally 
Cold in Northwest 


The month of September, as a whole, 
was abnormally cold in the Northwest 
from the Lake region westward to Mon- 
tana, where the monthly mean tempera- 
tures were generally from 4 degrees to 
6 degrees below normal. In other parts 
of the country the temperature for the 
month averaged hear the normal, al- 
though some moderate plus departures 
are shown in the Northeast and along 
the North Pacific coast. Throughout 
the area between the Mississippi River 
and Atlantic Ocean, except in parts of 
the Northeast, the temperatures at prac- 
tically all stations ranged from about 1 
degree below normal to about’1 degree 
above, which was also the case in the 
trans-Mississippi States from Missouri 
and Kansas southward. In the far South- 
west and in central and south Pacific 
districts most stations reported mean 
Seana about 1 degree above nor- 
mal. 

Some rather low temperatures occur- 
red in the North <nd Northwest the 
latter part of the month, with freezing 
weather reported from first-order sta- 
tions as far south as northern Iowa and 
to the southern part of South Dakota, 
while in the Appalachian sections the 
line of freezing weather extended as far 
south as West Virginia. 

Rainfall duritg the month was very 
unevenly distributed. From the Ohio 
River southward and _ southeastward 
there was much more than the normal 
amount, with some _ interior sections, 
especially northern Georgia, receiving 
three or four times the usual amount 
for this month. Rainfall was compara- 
tiveiy heavy also in most sections from 
Iowa and Minnesota westward to the 
Rockies and in parts of the Northeast, 
while ‘two or three times the September 
normal was received in portions of the 
far Southwest, including extreme south- 
ern California. Most of the Lake re- 
gion, the greater portions of Indiana 
and Illinois, eastern Arkansas, northern 
Mississippi, most of Missouri, eastern 
Kansas, and from Oklahoma southward, 
as well as the central and northern Pa- 
cific. coast sections, had less than the 
normal amount of precipitation. The 
greatest deficiencies were shown in 
eastern Kansas where it was the driest 
September in 22 years, in parts of the 
Southwest, and the Pacific coast States. 


Drought Was Severe 
In Far Northwest 


Complete reports for August émpha- 
size the severity of the drought that 
prevailed between the Mississippi River 
and the Rocky Mountains during that 
month. In North Dakota it was the 
driest August of record; in South Da- 
kota the driest for 10 years; in Nebraska 
for 16 years; in Kansas and Missouri for 

years; in Arkansas for 20 years; 


in Oklahoma for 16 years; and in Texas 
the driest in 27 years. 
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Provision to Tax Rent Income on Basis 


Of Value of Building H eld to Be Invalid 


Direct Levy Without Apportionment on Realty Unconsti- 
‘tutional, Says Board of Tax Appeals 








Provisions of the revenue acts of 1921 | $70,005.18, and for 1924, $85,918.97. N 
and 1924, requiring that, in computing|is it disputed that, within the meaning 
the taxable net income of insurance com-\ of subsection .(b), the book value of the 
panies, rental value of its office build. | entire building was, at the end of 1923. 


ing be computed so as to result in a per- | $460,000, and of 1924, $494,257.97, of | 
: ‘= ; no which 4 per cent is $18,400 and $19,- | ( 4 
| statute and that the deficiencies deter- | 


centage minimum net rental upon the, 
v..lue of the real estate, have been held 
unconstitutional by the Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

The provisions attacked have been hela 
by the Board to contain no apportion- 
ment and, therefore, they lay a direct 
tax. Further, the requirement that the 
tax be based on a percentage minimum 
net rental was construed as direct tax 


770.32, respectively. 

The gross rents received from other 
tenants were $73,620.48 and $71,289.21, 
respectively. Neither the rental value 
nor the book value of the space occupied 
| by petitioner is in evidence, and it can- 
not be inferred, as petitioner suggests, 
that the amount is one-twelfth of the 
stipulated book value. 


on something other than income and thus 
unconstitutional. 


INDEPENDENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 25295. 
JAMES A. NEWMAN, for the taxpayer; 
E. C. LAKE, for the Commissioner. 


Opinion of the Board 
Oct. 4, 1929 
STERNHAGEN.—The Commissioner no- 
tified petitioner of a determination of de- 
ficiencies in income tax of $298.97 for 
1923 and $1,115.65 for 1924. Petitioner 
attacks this determination as contrary 
to the revenue act of 1921, sections 242 
et seq., and similar sections of the reve- 
nue act of 1924, and, if necessary, con- 
trary to the Constitution. 
The facts are presented in the follow- 
ing stipulation: 


Stipulation Presents 


Pertinent Facts 


It is hereby stipulated and agreed by 
* and between the parties to the ubove en- 
titled appeal, by their respective counsel: 

(1) That the petitioner, Independent 
Life Insurance Company of America, is a 
life insurance company, with its home 
office located at Nashville, Tenn. 

(2) That on Jan. 25, 1927, the respondent 
mailed to the petitioner a notice of de- 
ficiency, showing proposed deficiencies for 
the calendar years 1923 and 1924 in the 
amounts of $298.97 and $1,115.65, respec- 
tively. A copy of said notice of deficiency 
is attached hereto as Exhibit A,* if being 
agreed that the book value of petitioner's 
building for the years 1923 and 1924 and 
the amounts shown therein as rents re- 
ceived from other tenants covering space 
occupied by others than the company, are 
correct and the facts in this case. 

(3) That during the years 1923 and 1924, 
the petitioner owned a 12-story building 
located in the city of Nashville, Tenn. The 
petitioner in 1923 and 1924 occupied about 
one story of said building as its home office 
and rented such portions of the remain- 
der of the building as it was able to secure 
tenants for. 

The principal characteristic of this 
special method is that, instead of de- 
fining gross income broadly, as is done 
in section 233 in respect of other cor- 
porations generally, it adopts a special 


definition which: includes only . so-called | 
‘ “investment income” consisting of inter- | 


est, dividends, and rents, and excludes 
all other income, ‘such as premium re- 
ceipts and profits from sales of securities 
or other assets. The tax is levied at 
the same percentage of defined net in- 
come as is applied by section 230 to 
other corvorations, 
fined as gross income less_ specified 
items described in nine subdivisions of 
section 245, subsection (a). 


‘Material Provisions 
Of Act Are Quoted 


Of these deductions, only (6) and (7) 
are important in this proceeding; and 
the material parts thereof, together with 
subsection 245 (b), are as follows: 


(6) Taxes and other expenses paid dur- | 


ing the taxable year exclusively upon or 
with respect to the real estate owned 


by the company, not including taxes as- | tions 62, which reads in part as follows: 


sessed against local benefits of a kind tend- 
ing to increase the value of the property 
assessed, and not including any amount 
paid out for new buildings, or for perma- 


Nor | are grammatically somewhat obscure, 


| 


| 
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Insurance 


reduce controversy as to actual rental 
value. 

The construction urged by petitioner 
is in effect that rental value of the 
space occupied should be not less than 
4 per cent of the book value thereof. 
Had this been meant, it could have 
been so simply stated that we cannot 
believe Congress would have used a locy- 
tion so much more complicated. While 
the closing words “owned or occupied” 





Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated October 9. 








they may fairly be read in consonance | 
with the plain intendment of the stat-| Decisions marked (*) have been 
ute as above set forth. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that re- 
spondent has correctly construed the | 





designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
seribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


mined are in accordance therewith. 

The petitioner contends that this con- | 
struction of the statute renders it un-| 
constitutional, and urges that such a} 
result will be avoided by adopting its} 





|own construction, as above described.| Wright Lumber Company, Inc., Docket | 


{ 


The respondent’s method of computing ' 


the figure to be included in gross income 
under subsection (b) to support any de- 


duction under (6) and (7) is based Upon | be avoided. 
the assumption that the statute required @ Hudson Co., 213 U. S. 266; Lucas v. | 


a minimum net rent of 4 per cent of the 
book value of the entire building. In 
order to arrive at this figure he includes 
as rental value of the space occupied by 


; 


There is, of course, a well recognized | No. 11901 

pr cet ae Seramien andes eee ae | There is ng@ abnormal condition 
tionality should always be rejected in| ®fecting the capital of a corpora- 
favor of a reasonable construction by| tion because its business is con- 
which the constitutional conflict can ducted upon leased property, al- 
though the value of the fee of such 


United States v. Delaware 

property is several times the stat- 
utory invested capital of such corpo- 
ration. The value of the fee of 


Alexander, — U. S. —. But we do 
not understand this to require an inter- | 





j 


| 
| 


Revenue Statutes 


capitak of the business of the 


lessee. 

Large earnings due to a favor- 
able location or to the unique char- 
acter of the business carried on are 
not grounds for computing excess 
profits tax under section 328 of the 
revenue act of 1918, 

Assessment under section 328 of 
the revenue act of 1918 denied. 






Anna M. Chambers, Docket Nos. 17686, | 


26057; Thalia C. Taylor, Docket No. | 


17799. 

Terms of a trust construed to pro- 
vide that the trustees should re- 
tain out of income amounts suffi- 
cient to provide for depreciation 
and depletion of capital assets and 
to cover losses. 


The beneficiaries of a trust are 
taxable only upon their distributable 
share of the income of the trust. 
When the trustee properly withholds 
from income amounts necessary to 
provide for exhaustion and losses of 
capital assets, the distributable in- 
come of the beneficiary does not in- 
clude any part of such amounts 
withheld. 


j 
} 






| 


Hutt Contracting Company and Hutt | 


Cattle Company, Docket No. 26423. 


Where, upon organization, a new 


corporation becomes affiliated with 


another corporation, there being no 


; 


‘woex 1911) Page. oD 


Rental Income 








Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GY LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
+ Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 imches, and filed for reference. 


Income—Net Income, Defined—Inclusions—Basis of Computing Income of 
Insurance Companies—Direct Taxes—1921 and 1924 Acts— 5 
The statutory requirement that, in computing taxable net income, rental 
values shall be so computed as fo result in a percentage minimum net rental 
upon the value of the real estaté of the taxpayer irrespective of the actual net 
income or loss therefrom, renders the tax thereon a. direct tax upon the 
realty itself and not upon net income;-and such a tax, without apportion- 
ment; is in violation of the Constitution—independent Insurance Co. of 
America v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—IV U. S: Daily 1911, Oct. 10, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of- 
Internal Revenue. 


is required to file a separate return, 
a single consolidated return is to be 
filed for the two corporations for the 
taxable year. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Co., 138 B. T. A. 1195 followed. 
Where a corporation sustained a 
net loss in 1921, prior to becoming a 


1922, and such corporation also had 
a loss in 1922, held, that the net loss 
of such corporation for 1921 is not 
to be deducted in computing the 
consolidated income of the affiliation 
for 1922. Alabama By-Products 
Corporation, 16 B. T. A. 1073, fol- 
lowed. 


Net income is de- | 


petitioner, $14,784.70 for 1923, and $34,- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 





leased premises is no part of the 
‘ 


period for which the new corporation 





member of an affiliated group in 





400.08 for 1924, — 


























Deduction Allowed 


_On Entire Building 


The petitioner insists that such figures 
are not in accordance with the statute 
and that the error lies in assuming that 
the 4 per cent minimum provided by the 
last sentence of section 245 (b) is com- 
puted upon the book value of the entire 
building. The contention is that the 
statutes “provide that the sum to be re- 
turned as rents for the space so occu- 
pied, is 4 ‘per cent of the book value of 
;such space at the end of the taxable 
|year.” The method thus urged by peti- 
tioner is to add to rents actually re- 
ceived (less taxes, depreciation, and ex- 
penses) an amount equal to 4 per cent 
jof the book value of the space occu- 
pied by it. 

Since such book value is not in evi- 
| dence, petitioner would fail, even if its 
construction of the statute were correct. 
| But, im our opinion, such construction is 
| without support in either the terms or 
|the theory of the statute. The respond- 
ent’s method: fulfills the clear legislative 
;purpose and is. consistent. with the 
| context. 
| The primary purpose of subsection (b) 
| is to correlate gross income from real 
|estate. with deductions from real estate. 
| Since deductions are allowed as_ to 
|the entire building, gross income is 
|likewise computed. To apply depreci- 
ation, taxes and expenses of the en- 
| tire building against rentsyreceived from 
| part would be a distortion, The obvi- 
|ous purpose of augmenting rents actu- 
|ally received by rental value of space 
| occupied was to effect a symmetry. 

The 4 per cent minimum was an aid 
in arriving at a figure to be used as 
;net rent from the entire building. It 
| would assure a net rent great enough 
to justify the deductions permitted, and 


—_——+~ 


| 
j 
j 
} 




























| *Exhibit A: 

Independent Life Insurance Co.: The de- 
termination of your income tax liability 
for the years 1923 and 1924, as set forth 
| in office letter dated Oct. 30, 1926, has been 
|ehanged as the result of your letter dated 
Nov. 26, 1926, to disclose a deficiency in tax 
| amounting to $1,414.62, as shown-in the at- 
tached statement: 

Deficiency in tax: 1923, $298.97; 
$1,115.65; total, $1,414.62. , 
| 1923 income: Interest from all sources, 
| $19,704.81; rents, $88,405.18; gross income, 
| $108,109.99. 
| Deductions: Interest exempt, $1,948.32; 
| excess of 4 per cent of mean of reserve over 
|exempt interest, $20,363.33; investment ex- 
penses, $1,946; taxes, $11,147.72; other real 
estate expenses, $51,357.46; depreciation, 
$7,500; interest, $8,552.48; total deductions. 
| $102,815.31. 

Adjusted net income, $6,294.68. 

| In conneetion with the above adjustment 
| of gross income with respect to rents, your 
|attention is invited to article 686, regula- 


1924, 





“No deduction shall be made for any 
taxes, expenses, or depreciation on account 
of any real estate owned or occupied in 
whole or in part by a life insurance com- 


* 


nent improvements or betterments made pany unless there is included in the return 
to increase the value of any property. | of gross income the rental value of the 
oe | space so occupied, such rental value shall 

(7) A reasonable allowance for the e€x- | not be less than a sum which in addition 
haustion, wear and tear.of property, in-/to any rents received from other tenants 
cluding a reasonable alowance jor obso- | shall provide a net income (after deducting 
lescence. * * * | taxes, depreciation and other expenses) at 

(b) No deduction shall be made under | the rate of 4 per cent per annum of the 
paragraphs (#) and (7) of subdivision (a) | pook value at the end of the taxable year 


on account of any real estate owned and | 
occupied in whole or in part by a life 
insurance company unless there is in- | 
cluded in the return of gross income the | 
rental value of the space so occupied, Such 
rental value shall be not less than a sum 
which in addition t> any rents received 
from other tenants shall provide a net in- 
come (after deducting taxes, depreciation, | 
and all other expenses) at the rate of 4 
per centum per annum of the bovk value | 
at the end of the taxable year of the | 
real estate so owned or occupied. | 

Regulations 62, under the revenue act | 
of 1921, and regulations 65 under the! 
revenue act of 1924, contain the fol-| 
lowing article: 

Art. 686. Home office properties.—No 
deduction shall be made for any taxes, | 
expenses, or depreciation on account of | 
any real estate owned and occupied in | 
whole or in part by a life insurance com- | 
pany unless there is included in the re- 
turn of gross income the rental value of 
the space so occupied, Such rental value 
shall not be less than a sum whicl? in addi- | 
tion to any rents received from the other | 
tenants shall provide a net income (after 
deducting taxes, depreciation, 
expenses) at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum of the book value at the end of the | 

* taxable year of the real estate so owned | 
and occupied. For,example, if the book | 
value of a parcel of real estate owned and 
oeecupied in whole or in part by the com- 
pany is $1,000,000, the rents received from 
other tenants $30,000, taxes and expenses 
$40,000, and depreciation $20,000, the com- 
pany would have to include in its gross | 
income a sum not less than $70,000 ($40,- 
000 taxes anG expenses, plus $20,000° de- | 
preciation, minus $30,000 rents from ten- | 
ants, plus 4 per cent of $1,000,000) as the | 
rental value of the space occupied by it | 
in order to avail itself of the deductions | 
of $40,000 and $20,000, In any case the 
rents received from other tenants must. be | 
included in gross income. | 
_ Insurance companies, including domes- | 
tic life companies, are subject to a spe- 
cial method of income tax which is set | 
forth in Title II, Revenue Acts of 1921! 
and 1924, beginning with section 242. | 
National Life Insurance Co, v. United 
States, 277 U. S. 508; Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 8 B. T. A. 988; John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 10 B. T. 
A. 836; Midland National Life Insurance | 
Co,. 14 B. T, A. 200. | 

The petitioner claimed and was allowed 
deductions under (6) and (7) in respect) 
of the entire building which it owned 
and in part occupied, and there has been | 
no dispute as to the amounts of the de-| 

g Artie For 1923, they aggregated | 


| 


and other, 


| 294.68. 


on the real estate so owned and occupied.” 


| Book value of home office, $460,000. 


Rents received from other tenants, $73,- 


620.48. Less: Expenses, $51,357.46; taxes 
(on R. E.) $11,147.72; depreciation, $7,500; 
total deduction, $70,005.18; net rents, 
$3,615.30. 


Less: 4 per cent of $460,000, $18,400. 

Value of space owned and occupied by 
company to be included in gross income, 
$14,784.70; rents from other tenants in 
building in which company occupied space, 
$73,620.48; total rents to be reported in 
gross income, $88,405.18. 

You are advised that 
$76.81, representing permanent 


the amount, $11,- 
improve- 


+ ments, has been eliminated from expenses 


in accordance with section 245 (a) (6) of the 
revenue act of 1921. J : é 
Computation of tax: Net income, $5,- 
Less exemption, $2,000; taxable at 
12% per cent, $3,294.68. ; 
Tax at. 1234 per cent, $411.83; previously 


| assessed, $112.86; deficiency in tax, $298.97. 


1924 income: Interest from all sources, 
$20,519.85; rents, $105,689.29; gross income, 
BS:3, $126,209.14. - 


Deductions: Interest exempt, $1,687.81; 


| excess of 4 per cent of mean of reserve over 


exempt interest, $22,775.76; investment ex- 
penses, $2,220.34; taxes, $11,147; other real 
71.97; depreciation, 






estate expenses, $67,27 t 
$7,500; interest, $868.69; total deductions, 
$113,469.57. 


Adjusted net income, $12,739.57. 

The adjustment \for rents is made for the 
same reason as given in 1923. The-com- 
putation is as follows: a 

Book value of home office, $494,257.97. 

Rents received from other tenants, $71,- 
289.21. Less: Expenses, $67,271.97; taxes (on 
R. E.), $11,147; depreciation, $7,5QQ; total 
deduction, $85,918.97; net rents, $14,629.76. 

Add: 4 per cent of $494,257.97, $19,- 
770,82, : ; 

Value of space owned and occupied by 
company to be included in gross income, 
$34,400.08; rents from other tenants in build- 
ing in which company occupied space, 
$71,289.21; total rents to be ineluded in 
gross income, $105,689.29. , 

Computation of tax: Net income, $12,- 
729.57. Less: Exemption, $2,000; taxable at 
12% per cent, $10,789.57. 

Tax at 12% per cent, $1,342.44;. previ- 
ously _assessed, $226.79; deficiency in tax, 
$1,115.65. “ 

Your return for the year 1922 has been 
closed, showing no tax liability. 

You are advised that the contentions con- 
tained in your letter dated Nov. 26, 1926, 
have been allowed with the exception of 
permanent improvements included in ex- 
penses for 1923. 

Payment of the tax should not be made 
until a bill is received from the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for your district, and 
remittance should then be made to him, 
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inRADIO-PHON 


For the first time ... music from the air 
or records ... with the amazing realism 
of the Screen-Grid Radiola or the in- 
comparable Super-Heterodyne. 


Here is front page news for every lover of fine music ... the 
year’s greatest offering of RCA engineers. For the first time, 
Radio-Phonograph combinations in Scteen-Grid and Super- 
Heterodyne models ... complete home instruments of the 
finest type... designed, built and guaranteed by RCA! Here 
is music_from. the air that will astound you with its superb 


fidelity ... music from records that equals only the matchless 


performance of the RadiolaJ 


Radiola 47 is the newest RCA all-electric development'‘in 
Screen-Grid Radio combined with the Electrical Phonograph 
in one exquisitely’ designed cabinet. It is the latest triumph 
of the same RCA engineers who developed the Screen-Grid 
Radiotron and the Screen-Grid Radio Circuit. 


Radiola 67—the Super-Heterodyne model—is conceded 
everywhere to be the last word in Radio and Photograph 
reproduction. The Super-Heterodyne is recognized by all as 
the finest achievement of the Radio art. Combined in a strik- 
ingly handsome cabinet with the electrical phonograph, this 
remarkable instrument becomes the outstanding triumph in 
complete home entertainment! 
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phonograph utilize the same improved built-in 
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RCA RADIOLA 47—The newest RCA “all-electric” development 
in Screen-Grid radio combined with the pe Radio and 

lectro- Dynamic 
the air or record.” $275 (less Radiotrons). 
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RCA RADIOLA 67—The new Super-Heterodyne combination with 
RCA Electro-Dynamic loudspeaker giving electrical reproduction of 
records. The complete home instrument; brings to you at will “Music 
from the air or record.” $690 (less Radiotrons). 


Both Radiolas 47 and 67,embody the famous RCA electro- 
dynamic speakers which reproduce music as well as voice— 
in any desired volume—with a fidelity unequaled by any 
other method of sound reproduction. You get the freedom 
from distorting noises and electrical hum without the costly 
sacrifice of loss in fidelity and tone range . . . without that 
weakening of power and dulling of low and high notes which 
owners of ordinary radio sets must suffer when hum is 
reduced in defiance of electrical research and experience. 


Here are the instruments of the future. We invite you to see 
and hear them at your nearest RCA dealer. A single dem- 
onstration will give you a new conception of Radio and 
Phonograph enjoyment. It will strengthen your belief more 
than ever in RCA as the pre-eminent builder and designer 


of fine Radio instruments. 
* Sd 


The new Radiolas may be purchased on the convenient RCA 
Time Payment Plan which enables you to enjoy 

the world’s finest music from Radio or Phonograph 

while you make easy monthly payments. 


RADIOLA Division 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA RADIOLA 


OF THE RADIOTRON 
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Baltimore Company 
Submits High Offer 


For Scrapped Ships’ Estimates Are Increased for 





Board Announces Union 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1929 


Shipping 


Federal Forecasts of Crop Production. 
Show Improvement Over September 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, Cotton, 


Hay, Flaxseed, and Some Other Products 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





Shipbuilding Com pee? acre, 9.6 bushels; preliminary production, | well above a year ago. Production in the 


Presented Bid of $335. | 61,678,000 bushels acy ered ten 
ther Spring wheat, Unite ates: 
000 for 22 Vessels 


Yieldeper acre, 11.1 bushels; preliminary | 
| production, 171,857,000 bushels; quality, 
id of the Union Shipbuilding Co., | 88.7 per cent.. 
ss alnieers, of $335,000, for the 22| All Spring wheat, United States: Pre- 
laid-up vessels offered for sale for scrap-| liminary production, 223,535,000 bushels. | 
ping only was the highest of five re-/ All wheat: Yield per acre, 13 bushels; | 
ceived by the United States Shipping | preliminary production, 791,768,000 bush- 
Board, it was disclosed on Oct. 8, when | els; quality, 87.5 per cent. 
bids ware opened. }. Oats: Yield per acre, 30.5 bushels; | 
The second high offer, and the only | preliminary production, 1,226,573,000 
other one received for the entire allot-| bushels; quality, 86.2 per cent. 


ment of 22 ships, was of the Boston Iron The full text of the summary by the! 


& Metal Co., of Baltimore, in the amount | Department accompanying the report | 


i , follows: 
300,000. All bids were referred to x 4 : Ins | 
i eorchant Fleet Corporation for an- | September weather was favorable to| 


as |erops in most parts of the country. A/ 
ree aaa ane! oe large part of the areas which have been 


: suffering frum drouth received more than 
Baltimore Second Also normal rainfall, frosts did relatively lit- 
Bids received by the —— ge | tle damage, ounce, 0 mechan: soe ~ | 
today for 22 laid-up vessels to be!tatoes, most of the centra es had | 
scrapped revealed offers from the Union good weather for maturing the corn crop 
Shipbuilding Co., of Baltimore, and the|and late reports show various crops 
Boston Iron & Metal Co., of Baltimore,| threshing out above expectations. 
of $335,000 and $300,000, respectively, 
for the ships advertised. N. Block & Co.,| 
of Norfolk, offered $173,103.75 for 13 of | 
the ships; Pillsbury & Curtis, of San} 
Francisco, offered $38,250 for two of 
them, and T. Smith & Son, Inc., of New 
Orleans, bid $15,000 for one vessel which 
would be converted into a bulk cargo 
carrier. 

The bids were referred to the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation for analysis and 
report, following which the Board will 
take action on them. The vessels and 
their present locations are as follows: 

Ships and Location 
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Prospects for Crops 
Improved 2 Per Cent 


As a result crop prospects have im- | 
| proved about 2 per cent and, in compari- | 
|son with last month, present indications 
| show higher yields of corn, Spring. wheat, 
loats, barley, flaxseed, rice, grain sor- 
 ghums, hay, cotton, beans, peanuts, sweet 
| potatoes, tobacco, sugar cane and some 
| minor crops. 

The Summer drouth which affected a 
wide strip from Michigan west and from | 
New England to the Rio Grande appears, 
however, to have resulted in relatively 


92.6 per cent.| New England area, approximates that of 
j last year. 
duced before the drought and iaivesreu 
|under favorable. conditions, thus insur- 
jing above average quality. 
|nesota west the production is below av- 
erage in most States. 


The crop was mostly pro- 


From Min- 


Alfalfa production is now estimated at 


29,531,000 tons. which is nearly 500.000 
tons above last year or 1.7 per cent. The 
yield per acre is estimated at 2.59 tons 
which is slightly below a year ago, but 
the acreage was somewhat iarger. 


Conditions Unfavorable 
To Apple Preduction 


Apples.—Apple prospects declined dur- 
ng September and the October forecast 


of 141,000,000 bushels is 3.3 less than the 
September forecast, about 23 per cent 


ess than in 1928 production and about 


the same mount below the average pro- 
duction during -the previous five years. 
The September rains missed most of the | digging returns are better than expected| mah, Bancroft, and Emerson, Nebr., found| No. 21538.—White Cross Bakery et al. v. 
important apple areas and small-sized} early in the season. 
fruit resulting from the dry weather is} mentioned September rains apparently 
| reported generlly. 
year is below average, due chiefly to; creased prospects. 
damage from scab and scale in the East 
and worm injury in the West. 

The indicated commercial production | September rainfall was less than normal! sonable in the past, but unreasonable for | 
of 28,500,000 barréls is about 3 per cent | and the decline in potato prospects more| the future. 
lower than the September forecast of 29,-| than offset the gains made 
500,000 barrels. 
crop was 35,300,000 barrels and the aver-| ging is reported to be 
age during the previous five years was 
32,500,000 barrels. : 
| quality are causing apples to pack out! to smaller sizes. 


The quality this 


The 1928 commercial 


Small sizes and poor 


below expectations. The crop improved 
slightly in New England, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Maryland, but declined in 


all other important commercial sections. | 
In New York apples are smaller than} 
usual, and the quality is poor, although | 


the fruit is coloring well. The Virginia 
crop. declined as a result of the hot, dry 
weather in early September. 

In Washington early varieties packed 
out below the growers’ estimates  be- 
cause of small size and worm damage. 
The: total crop in the western boxed 
apple States is now estimated to be 
13,282,000 barrels compared with 16,- 
| 811,000 barrels last year and 13,932,000 
| barrels the average productiom for the 
five years, 1923-1927. 


Lack of Rainfall 


Injures Potatoes 

Potatoes.—Potato crop prospects for 
; the country as a whole declined still 
| further during September, due primarily 
to imadequate rainfall: in the Pacific 
| Northwest and in some of the  north- 
central States, and to widespread in- 
jury from frost. The total potato crop 
is estimated at 345,177,000 bushels which 
would be only about three-fourths as 
large as the 1928 crop and about nine- 
tenths as large as th. average produc- 
| tion of the previous five years. 
| Individual States showed some im- 
| provement, notably Maine, Pennsylvania, 
| Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, North Dakota 
Nebraska, and Kansas. In Maine the 





In the other States 


|were largely responsible for the _in- 
In Michigan and parts of Wisconsin 


| and over most of the western States tho 


in other 
| States. In the north-central States dig- 
j usual, with the quality good but with a 
| considerable portion of the crop running 





rther along than| 
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Freight Rates 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


|. Interstate Commerce Commission 














| ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 

|made public, on Oct. 9, rate decisions 

|which are suinmarized as follows: 

| No. 21419.—United States Graphite Co. v. 

| Canadian Pacifie Railway Co, et al. De- 

cided Sept. 21, 1929. ‘ 

; Carload rate charged on crude graphite, 

{in bags, from Calabogie, Ontario, Canada, 

to Saginaw, Mich., found not unreasonable. 

Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21803.—National Cottonseed Products 
Corp. v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway Co. Decided Sept. 21, 1929. | 


No. 21579.—Hercules Glue Co. v. Great 
Northern Railway Co. et al. Decided Sept. 
21, 1929, 


Rate on insecticide spreader, in carloads, 
from Sa: Francisco, Calif., to Wenatchee, 
Wash., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 20553.—Warren Manufacturing Co. v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad Co. et al. De- 
cided Sept. 21, 1929. 

| Rates on wood. pulp, in carloads, from 

| Mount Tom, Mass., Berlin, N. H., and Madi- 

son, Me., to Milford, N. J., found unreason- 





| Rates on crude cottonseed oil, in pF tcp x nerd rates prescribed and 
| loads, from Louisville, Ky., to Chicago, II1L., | nares aewrne ; 
}found applicable. Complaint dismissed. No, 20513.—Freight Traffic Department, 


Concord Chamber of Commerce, Concord, 
N. H. v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 
Decided Sept. 21, 1929. 

Rate on hammered granite, in carloads, 
| from Concord, N. H., to Hartford, Conn., 
| found unreasonable and in. violation of sec- 
jtion 4 of the fhterstate commerce act. 


| No. 21386.—Columbus Brick Co. v. Colum- | 
| bus & Greenville Railway Co. et al. De-| 
| cided Sept. 21, 1929. | 
| Carload rates on common brick from Co- 
lumbus, Miss., to Jackson, Kenton, Mc- 
|Nairy, Henderson and Brownsville, Tenn., 


}found not unreasonable or otherwise un-| Reparation awarded. 
| lawful. Complaint dismissed. | No. 21544.—Brown Florida Lumber Co. v. 
|No. 20988.—H. C. Obermoller et -al. v.| Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et al. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | Decided “Sept. 21, 1929. 
Co. et al. Decided Sept. 21, 1929. | Rate charged on one locomotive crane, on 


1.—Rates on gasoline, kerosene, and dis-| its own wheels, with idler car carrying parts, 





| tillate, in tank-car loads, from groups 1, 2,|from_ Brownville, Ala., to Caryville, Fla., | 


}and 3 of the midcontinent field to Teka-|found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


}not unreasonable, and as to Emerson and| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Sept. 21, 1929. 

Rates on printed waxed wrapping paper, 

| in rolls, in less than carloads, between cer- 

; 2.—Rates on the same commodities, in| tain points in official territory found un- 

|tank-car loads, from the same points of| reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

}osigin to Wayne, Nebr., found not unrea-| No. 21437.—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., v. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. et al. De- 

Reasonable rates prescribed. | cided Sept. 24, 1929. 

No. 21675.—National Bag Manufacturing | Carload rate charged on pulpboard from 
Co. v. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al.| Cedartown, Ga., to Lynchburg, Va., found 
Decided Sept. 21, 1929. me } unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

|. Rate charged on second-hand burlap bags, | No.- 21798.—Potato Implement Co. v. Ann 

jin carloads, from Toledo, Ohio, to Minne-| Arbor Railroad Co. et al. Decided Sept. 

japolis, Minn., found unreasonable. Reason- 27,° 1929. 

{able rate prescribed and reparation awarded. Less-than-carload ratings on corn and 


Decided 


| Wayne, found not in violation of | 


| the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4! 


| of the interstate commerce act. 


Nebr., 








Lake Gano ies " tee low yields in many States, and when all 
Lake Ganado 4336 New York crops are combined it now seems proba- 
Lake Farragut 4155 Norfolk ble that yields per acre will average 7.4 
Lake Figart 4040 Norfolk per cent below yields last year and 4.1 
Sioux Falls 4145 Norfolk per cent below yields during the pre- 
Lake Elkwood 4050 Norfolk vious 10 vears. si 

Leke Fiscus ae "a, k Corn.—Production of corn indicated by 
ao 6315 aa York condition and probable yield on Oct. 1 
Polar Star 6300 New York is 2,528,077,000 bushels, which is 72,- 
Laurel 6300 New York 000,000 bushels or 2.9 per cent above 
Polar Bear 6299 New York the Sept. 1 forecast. | The indicated 
Gunston Hall 9455 Norfolk crop is 10.8 per cent# below the 1928 
es a. oe. eam crop of 2,836,000,000 bushels and 8.0 
Vanada 9455 Norfolk per cent below the five-year average 
Keketticut 9248 New York production of 2,747,000,000 bushels. 
Kamesit 9248 New Orleans Indicated yield per acre is 25.7 bushels 
Maquan 9513 Mobile as compared with 28.2 bushels in 1928, 
Dauperata 8785 Norfolk and a 10-year average of 27.8 bushels. | 
Beene ae mores The month of September was favorable | 





Oregon-Washington Road 
Would Abandon Branch 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad & | 
Navigation Company applied to the In-| 
terstate Commerce Commission on Oct. 
8, Finance Docket 7859, for authority to 
abandon its branch line extending about 
28 miles from Megler to Nahcotta in 
Pacific County, Wash. 

The branch which it is proposed to 
abandon. is described in the application 
as a “n’ row gauge railroad so tocated 
that it cannot have any direct physical 
location with the mair. line of the appli- 
cant or of any other common carrier 
railroad.” It is further stated that the 
property has been ope.ated at a loss for 
many years and constitutes a burden on 
interstate commerce. 


Long Island Road Denied 
Rehearing of Application 











The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
announced on Oct. 9 denial of the peti- | 
tion of the Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany, Finance Docket 7353, for reopening 
of hearings on its application for author- | 
ity to abancon its Whitestone branch. 

The carrier kad sought an opportunity 
to present what it regarded as new evi- 
dence, consisting of certain recent plans 
of the transit commission of New York 
City for proposed extension of its facili- 
ties into the area now served by the 
Whitesto:.e branch. Reopening of the 
hearings was opposed by several organ- 
izations 1epresenting suburban dwellers 
on the branch. 





Railway to Be Rerouted 
Through Kingston, Canada| 





The Canadian National Railways will 
reroute the main line in and out of King- 


ston, Canada, and will build a sigh 


station near the northern city limits on 
the main highway, it is stated by the 
consul at Kingston, George Gregg Fuller, 


| above the forecast as of Sept. 1. 


for maturing the crop over the greater 
portion of the United States and a late 
start was largely overcome. Frost dam- 
age was slight in most States and the 
present advancement of the crop indi-|} 
cates no great damage, should frosts 
come at average dates. | 


Production of Wheat 
Above Sept. 1 Estimate 


Wheat.—The production of wheat of 
all classes in the United States is esti- 
mated as of Oct. 1 at 791,768,000 bush- 
els, an increase of about 6,000,000 
bushels, or eight-tenths of 1 per cent 
This 
estimated crop is 12.2 per cent below 
the 1928 crop of 902,000,000 bushels and 
2.2 per cent below the five-year average 
crop of £10,000,000 bushels. 

The production of durum. wheat is 
estimated at 51,678,000 bushels, a slight 
decrease from the Sept. 1 forecast. The 
Oct. 1 estimate is 44 per cent less than 
the record crop of 1928 and 13 per cent 
below the average production of the 
preceding five years. 

Yield per acre is estimated at 9.6 
bushels, as compared with 13.8 bushels 
in 1928 and a ten-year average of 12.4 
bushels. Because it is planted later, 
durum wheat yields were more adversely 
affected by the drought than were other 
Spring wheat yields in the durum pro- 
ducing area. 

The production of Spring wheat other 
than durum is estimated at 171,857,000 
bushels, which is an increase of 4.5 per 
cent above the Sept. 1 forecast. In 1928 
production was 231,288,000 bushels and 
the five-year average is 200,423,000 
bushels. 

The preliminary estimate of Winter 
wheat, made in August, was 568,233.000 
bushels. The 1928 crop of Winter wheal 
was estimated at 578,133,000 bushels, and 
the five-year average is 549,257,000 
bushels. 

Oats.—Oats are turning out a little 
better than expected in the Ohio Valley 
and Great Lakes areas, so that the coun- 
try as a whole shows an increase of 
about 22,000,000 bushels over Sept. 1 in- 
dications. An oats crop of 1,227,000,000 
bushels is now estimated, this being 222.- 
000,000 bushels less than last year and 





in advices just made public by the De-| 


partment of Commerce. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The new railway line will cross un- 
derneath the highway through a tunnel. 


The survey has been completed and ten- | 
It is estimated | 


tative plans prepared. 
that the construction of the new station 
and the rerouting of the main line will 
cost over $1,000,000. 





Branch Road in Nevada 


To Be Completed in 1931! 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended the time when construction 
should be commenced on an authorized 


new branch of the Los Angeles & Salt | 


Lake Railroad Company in Clark County, 
Nev., from Oct. 1, 1929, to the eorre- 


sponding date in 1930, and also post- | 


poned the completion date one year to 
June 30, 1931, the Commission announced 
on Oct. 9 (Finance Docket 7689), 





Restricted Power to Limit 
Railroad Expansion Asked 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
justice. Conditions favorable for under- 
writing new railroad projects in the 
United States have always been of pe- 
riodical recurrence. 

Such ventures must be launched when 
the financial tide is coming in. Many 
applications for certificates to extend 
ey**eting railroads are now pending be 


118,000,000 less than the five-year aver- 
|age production. 

| The yield per acre of oats is 30.5 
| bushels, or a half bushel less than the 
10-year average yield. 

Four of the most important oats States, 
Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
have better than average yields, but most 
of the other important northern oats 
States have yields considerably below 
average. In most of the southern and 
western States, except Montana, oats 
yielded average or better, 


Hay Crop Larger 
Than Average Yield 


Hay.—Detailed reports regarding pro- 
duction of the various kinds of tame hay 
show that production was considerably 
heavier than has been indicated earlier 
in the season. Early hay crops were par- 
ticularly good and in most cases weather 
was favorable for harvesting. 

The total production of tame hay is 
now estimated at 100,582,000 tons, as 
compared with 92,031,000 tons for last 
year and a five-yea average of 92,800,000. 
The average yield per acre is 1.67 tons 
as compared with 1.61 last year and a 
five year average of 1.52. 

In comparison with last year, produc- 
tion has increased chiefly in the Ohio 
Valley and States west to Iowa where a 
remarkable clover crop brought yields 





facts, stand approved as meritorious. 
Production is beginning to constitute 
a strain on transportation. There should 
be a safe margin. The extent and effi- 
cieney of our transportation system set 





tore the Commission. Any of the proj- 
ects that lack merit, whether they be 
sanctioned or refused by the Commission, 
will die of their intrinsic 
Those that have the necessary financial 
and commercial support, by these very 


weakness. | 





a limitation on the volume of our pro- 
duction. In the interest of greater prog- 
ress and prosperity, artificial restrictions 
imposed upon the development of our 
tansportation system as applied to ex- 
isting carriers should be removed. 


\ 


. _ Seventy Years Young! 


AN ANCIENT PREJUDICE 
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Branch Lines 


Traffic in Kiel Canal 
Set New Record in August 





Kiel Canal traffic during August es- 
tablished a new record for any single 
month since the inception of the canal, 
according to a report from the trade 
commissioner at Hamburg, James T, 
Seott, the Department of Comnterce an- 
nounced Oct. 9. The full text of the an- 


| nouncement follows: 


Trafic during this month amounted to 
5,882 vessels of. 2,578,725 net tons, a 
gain of over 20 per cent when compared 
with August, 1928, and exceeded the rec- 
= figures for July, 1929, by 1.4 per 
cent. 

SS 


potato planters, hand, not wheeled, in 

boxes, in official and western classifications 

found unreasonable. Reasonable ratings 
prescribed. ¢ 

No. 21698.--South Georgia Traffic Bureau 
for and on behalf of Read Phosphate Co. 
v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad 
Co. et al. Decided Sept. 26, 1929. 

Rate charged on a carload of. fertilizer 
from Cordele, Ga., to Lee, Fla., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20415.—State of Idaho ex rel. Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho v. Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. et al. Decided 
Oct. 2, 1929. 
1.—Class rates on traffic moving via the 

Rogerson-Wells cut-off between points on 

the Oregon Short Line in Idaho north and 

west of Pocatello and points on the Southern 

Pacific in California group 1 found un- 

reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. 

Reasonable basis of\ rates prescribed for 

the future. 

2.—Commodity rates in effect between 
the same points over the cut-off found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

3.—Class and commodity rates between 
the same Idaho points and points on the 

Southern Pacifie in Nevada via the cut-off 

found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 

lawful. 

4.—Class and commodity rates between 
Los Angeles, Calif., and the same Idaho 
points found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 








HAS BEEN REMOVED 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE scorns that ancient prejudice which harshly dictated that age was a limiting 
factor of usefulness. To-day, old age not only commands respect but demands its place in every walk of life. 


66 Ss ° d 259) 
toasting did it 

Gone is that ancient prejudice against cigarettes—Progress, 

has been made. We removed the prejudice against cigarettes 


when we removed harmful corrosive ACRIDS (pungent irri- 
tants) from the tobaccos. 


Fa ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of 
modern science, there originated that-ancient prejudice against 
all cigarettes. That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY STRIKE, 
the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, 
properly aged and skillfully blended—‘“It’s Toasted.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, 
removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are pres- 
ent in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned wav. 











Everyone knows that heat purifies, and so “TOASTING’— 
LUCKY STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful cor- 
rosive ACRIDS (pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the 
old-fashioned manufacture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and 
coughing. Thus “TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient preju- 
dice against cigarette smoking by men and by women. ; 





“It’s Toasted’”’—the phrase that describes the 
extra “toasting’”’ process applied in the manu- 


facture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest 


“It’s toasted’ 


° > ae 
No Throat Irritation- No Cough. 
TUNE IN--The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Satufday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B, C. 
© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Mira. 


* tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop—are scien- 
‘ tifically subjected to penetrating heat at mini- 
mum, 260°—-maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The 
exact, expert regulation of such high tempera- 
tures removes impurities. More than a slogan, 
“It’s Toasted”’ is recognized by millions as the 
most modern step in cigarette manufacture. 
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Adjustments Made 
For Overassessment 
Of Taxes.on Income 





Changes Based on Revised 
Valuations, Additions to 
Capital, Interest Pay- 
ments, and Other Factors 





Refunds, credits or abatements in the 
cases of overassessment of taxes against 
certain companies were announced Oct. 
9 by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 

e, Robert H. Lucas. Following is the 
full text of the annguncement: f 

Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing. 
Mich.—An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer is 
detérmined as follows: Fiscal year 
ended Aug. 31, 1920, $91,508.30. 

A hearing was held Mar. 21, 1929. Of | 
the above overassessment $54,384.38 of 
due to a revision of the reported valua- 
tion of the closing inventory since, after 
thorough and extensive field examina- 
tions and conferences held in the Bureau, 
it is determined that the reported inven- 
tory valuation was materially overstated. 
Revaluation has been made accordingly 
and the closing inventory valuation used | 
in the present audit is the same as that 
used in the determination of the tax lia- 
bility. for the subsequent year. Article 
1582, regulations 45, as amended by a, 
D. 3296 (C.B.I-1, 40). Appeals of F. N. 
Johnson Co., 2 B. T. A. 256 and Ashtabula 
Bow Socket Co., 2 B. T. A. 306. 


Capital Is Increased 


The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $37,123.92 results from 
an increase to the reported invested capi- 
tal caused by the inclusion therein of the 
actual cash value of certain tangible as- 
sets acquired by the issuance of shares 
of capital stock instead of. at the par 
@’ue of the stock issued therefor as in- 
B33 in the return, since after thorough 
and extensive field investigations of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and rec- 
ords, and conferences in the Bureau it is 
determined that the cash value of such 
assets exceeded the par value of the stock 
issued therefor. Section 326, revenue 
act of 1918, and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder. 

Greylock Mills, North Adams, Mass.— 
Overassessments of income taxes in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: Fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 
$666.27; June 30, 1924, $6,621.93; June 
30, 1926, $20,082.11; June 30, 1927, $15,- 
964.74. 

A hearing was held Sept. 11, 1928. 

Of the above overassessments $39,- 
615.19 is caused by revisions of the re- 
ported valuations of the opening and 
closing inventories since, after thorough 
and extensive field examinations and 
conferences held in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the inventory valuations 
reported were understated and that the 
undervaluations of the’ opering inven- 
tories were in excess of ‘those of the 





closing inventories, resulting in a net 
reduction in incom@"bE™ euch Vent: a jwime: 


Revaluation Made 


i ie ns have. been made accord- 
ingly and the opening: inventory valua- 
tions used in the present audit are the 
same as those used in the determination 
of tax liabilities for preceding years, in 
accordance with the provisions of ‘sec- 
tion 203, revenue act of 1921, sections 
205, revenue acts of 1924 and 1926; ar- 
tile 1582, regulations 62, and articles 
1612, regulations 65 and 69.. Appeals 
of F. N. Johnson Co., 2 B..T. A. 256 and 
Ashtabula Bow Socket Co., 2 B. T. A. 
306. 


Of the above overassessment $2,161.09 
is caused by the allowance of additional 
deductions for depreciation since, after 
thorough investigation, it’ is determined 
‘that the amounts claimed in the returns 
were inadequate and.less than the rea- 
sonable allowances authorized by sec- 
tions 234 (a) (7), revenue acts of 1921, 
1924 and 1926; articles 161 and 661, 
regulations 62, 65 and 69. 

Of the above overassessments {I,- 
265.03 is due to the allowance of a de- 
duction for interest paid (section 234 (a) 
(2), revenue act of 1926; articles 121 
and 561, regulations 69); $223.02 is due 
to the allowance of a deduction for a 
p ion of the net loss sustained in the 
taxable year 1921 (section 204, revenue 
act of 1921; article 1604, regulations 
62); $33.29 is due to the allowance of a 
deduction for a loss sustained upon the 
final disposition of certain, assets (sec- 
tion 234 (a) (4), revenue act of 1926; 
articles 141 and 561, regulations 69); 
$26.20 is due to the elimination from 
taxable income of dividends received on 
stocks of domestic corporations (section 
234 (a) (6), revenue act of 1926; article 
561, regulations 69); and $11.23 is due 
to the correction of an accounting error 
which ‘had caused the overstatement of 
taxable net income. 

Gee National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1920, $17,- 
916.19; 1921, $5,419.77... A hearing was 
held Oct. 2, 1928. 


Deduction Allowed for Dividends 


Of the above overassessments. the 
amount of $13,794.93 is caused by the 
allowance of deductions representing 
dividends on the stock of domestic cor- 
pomations added to the reported incomes 
in e prior audit of the case, as the re- 
sult of which additional taxes were as- 


sessed, due to the then lack of substan- | Sta 


tiating data whereby the propriety of 
the deductions could be ascertained. 
Sections 224 (a) (6), revenue acts of 
1918 and 1921, 

The amount of $3,804.10 included in 
the above overassessments is caused by 
the elimination of certain income re- 
ported on the returns filed which, in- 
vestigation discloses, does not repre- 
sent taxable income by reason of the 
fact that it resulted from mere book 
entries. 


Expenses Deducted 


After thorough field investigation of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records, it is determined that certain 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses were incurred during 1920 and 
1921, which through error were not de- 
ducted on the returns filed. The allow- 
ance of the deductions causes $1,520.62 of 
the above overassessments. Sections 
234 (a) (1), revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921. Articles 101 and 561, regulations 
45 and 62. 

The amount of $1,407.83, included in 
the above overassessment for the year 
1921, represents the allowance of a loss 
poles on the sale of certain securities 
ple@ged as collateral for a debt ascer- 













Proposal to Give Independence 





Amendment to Tariff Bill Is 


Disapproved; Reconsidera- 


tion of Question Is Predicted 





(Coretinued from Page 1.1 


ately brought forth objections from Sen-|amendment a second amendment which 


ators Robinson and Borah. 

“There is no disposition to obstruct the 
final passage of the bill,” declared Sena- 
tor Robinson. “The vote just taken proves 
that, when in less than two hours we dis- 
posed of a questiom that ordinarily would 
have taken weeks.”’ 

“There is no reason fora night session 
eall at this time. The Senator ‘from 
Utah knows that if we proceed im an 
orderly manner a conclusion on the bill 
will be reached im a reasonable time.” 

Senator Borah pointed out that “we 
have all the time between nw and De- 
cember, and if necessary we will have 
more time,” 

“I am not giving any notice, but I 
don’t think there will be any night ses- 
sion for a long time,” declared Mr. 
Borah. 

Vote on King Amendment 

The vote on the Philippines came on 
an amendment by Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, authorizimg the Philippine legis- 
lature to call a constitutional conven- 
tion to draw up a plan of government. 
When this constituation should be ratified, 
the amendment directed the President 
to proclaim the independence of the 
Philippines. 

This proposal was a substitute to an 
amendment offered by Senator Broussard 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, which authorizes 
the President to invite foreign gqovern- 
ments to a conference for entertmg into 
an agreement respecting Philippine in- 
dependence. Until this is accomplished, 
it is provided that all duties enacted 
in the bill shall be levied against Philip- 
pine. products corning into the United 
States, and that the revenue so collected 
shall be paid back to the treasury of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr, Broussard’s Stand 

When the Kine amendment was de- 
feated, Senator Broussard withdrew the 
portion of his amendment making duties 
in the bill applicable to Philippine prod- 
ucts, saying that The would offer it later, 
and submitted ara amendment relating 
simply to the proposed international con- 
ference on independence for the island. 
This will be the pending question when 
the Senate meets Oct. 10, 

Earlier in the day a motion to table 
the Broussard combination amendment, 
made by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, was 
defeated by a vote of 54° to 84. Mr. 
Bingham announced that his committee 
would give its attention to Philippine 
independence and make recommendations 
to the Senate early*in the regular ses- 
sion. ae 

The vote rejecting the King amend- 
ment was as follows: 


Ayes (36) 


Republicans (7): Blaine; Brookhart, 
La. Follette, McMaster,’ Norris, : 
: a cui 


SS aK 


4 


Democrats (299: Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Blease, Bratton, Brock, Conraally, 
Dill, Fletcher, George, Glass, Harris, 
‘Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, King, McKellar, 

verman, Robinson of Arkansas, Shep- 
pard, Smith, Stecke, Stephens, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, Trammell, Wagner, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Walsh gf Montana, 
Wheeler, 


Nays (45) 

Republicans (40): Allen, Bingham, 
Borah, Capper, Couzens, Cutting, Dale, 
Deneen, Fess, Edge, Glenn, Goss, Golds- 
borough, Gould, Green, Hatfield, Hebert, 
Howell, Johnson, Kean, Keyes, McNary, 
Moses, ‘Norbeck, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, 
Reed, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, 
Schall, Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, 
‘Townsend, Vandenberg, Walcott, Warren, 
Waterman, Watson. 

Democrats (5): Broussard, Copeland, 
Kendrick, Pittmam,’ Ransdell. 

Pairs 


_ For amendment (5): Caraway, Har- 
rison, | Watson, Simmons, Tydings 
(Dem.), 

Against amendrment (5): Shortridge, 
Gillett, Jones, Buxton, Metcalf (Reps.). 
_ Not voting and unannounced: Fra- 
zier; Hale, Hastings, Shipstead. 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, ‘asked consideration of his amend- 
ment which would levy the same rates of 
duty on imports from the Philippine Is- 
lands as on articles from foreign coun- 
tries, the duties thus collected to be 
given to the Philippine government for 
the development of the islands. 

He explained that by his amendment | 
he sought to put the Philippine producer 
on a basis of competition with the Ameri- | 
can farmer. Under the present arrange- 
ment the Philippime products shipped to 
this country affect the American farmer 
while the manufacturer secures the 
reciprocal benefit, he said, 


Senator Borale Opposes 


Combining Armendments 

Senator Simmons, ranking minority 
member of the Finance Committee, 
brought out that such an amendment 
would be discrimimatory and would give 
preference to Cuban producers over Phil- 
ippine producers. 
_ Such a measure might bring about tar- 
iff on American products to the Philip- 
Pimes and the wheat farmer would be 
made to stand persalty for the proposed 
tariff designed to help the cotton farmer, 
somstor Wheeler .4Dem.), of Montana, 


“Mr. Broussard combined with his 





tained to be worthless and charged off 
within the taxable year, After careful 
investigation of all of the relevant facts 
and circumstances, the amount of the 
loss has been determined in accordance 
with the provisiomms of section 234 (a) 
(5), revenue act of 1921 and articles 153 
and 561, regulations 62, 


Overpayment is Found 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $280848 results 
from increases to the reported invested 
capital for each year representing resto- 
rations for capital expenditures, losses 
and excessive depreciation, previously 
disallowed as deductions from income, 
and an adjustment for the overpayment 
of Federal income taxes in prior years. 
These increases ere made only after 
careful consideration by field examiners 
and in the Bureau and are in accordance 
with the provisioms of sections 326 of 
the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921 and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
cordance with a stipvlation approved by 





provides for a conference with repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, Japan, Italy 
and France to arrange an agreement to 
guarantee the independence of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. . 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, op- 
posed the combining of the amendments 
and asked that they be acted upon sepa- 
rately, 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, offered 
a substitute amendment which would 
provide for the independence of the Phil- 
ippines. _ Upon suggestion of Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, he agreed 
to strike out that portion which would 
give the United States the right to take 
over the customs offices. 

Mr. Borah raised the question as to 
whether it was the purpose to incorpo- 
rate the whole proposition of Philippine 
meee in the tariff bill (H. R. 


Mr. Norris Holds 


Taxes to Be Unfair 


Mr. King stated that he had no in- 
tention of precipitating the question in 
order to defeat the tariff bill. It has 
been impossible to get this matter of 
Philippine independence to the floor of 
the Senate for several years, and now 
that the Guestion of taxing the Philip- 
pines has arisen, it is time to consider 
their independence, he said. 

Mr. Norris supported these conten- 
tions. -““We have not been able to get 
this matter to the floor of the Senate, 
and a question of its importance should 
be considered,” he declared. “To hold 
the islands without their consent and 
levy a tax on them is not fair. We 
should be honorable enough, regardless 
of money interests, to give them their 
independemce before we tax their 
products. 

“We might as well ask protection from 
Cuba and Porto Rico.” Senator Norris 
said. “Even though it may be a hard- 
ship to an extent, if we insist on a tax, 
we should give the islands their inde- 
pendence. Now-that a tax is being con- 


Overassessments 


( 
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Finance 


Adequacy of Claim |Provision to Tax Rent Income on Basis 
To Philippines Rejected by Senate| For Refund Tested | Of Value of Building Held to Be Invalid 


In Appellate Court) Direct Le 





Question of Compliance 
With Law in Filing Docu- 
ment Asking Repayment 
Is Argued 


A document issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and desig- 
nated “Claim for Refund” for the pur- 
pose of filing a claim for payment of 
overassessed income taxes was sufficient 
to comply with the statutory provisions 
of section 252 of the revenue act of 
1921, according to counsel for the ap- 
pellant in the case of Endicott v. Mellon 
et al., which was argued in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
on Oct. 8. 

This case comes before the court on 
an appeal from a denial of a petition 
for a writ of mandamus by the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, to 
compel the Commissioner to perform 
certain mandatory provisions of. section 
252 of the revenue act of 1921, relative 
to refunds due the appellant. 

Counsel for the appellant contended 
that its claim was a full and complete 
compliance with the statute and under 
established principles of statutory con- 
struction all doubts in taxing statutes 
must be resolved against the. Govern- 
ment and in favor of the taxpayer. 

The Government based its argument 
on the grounds,that an adequate claim 
for refund was not filed within five years. 

The Government contended that the 
claim filed having been rejected by the 
Commissioner, no adequate claim for re- 
fund had been filed within five years 
from: the date when the return was due; 
pas prescribed by section 252 ofthe rev- 
enue act of 1921. 

The counsel for the Government also 
declared that mandamus will not lie to 
compel public officials to perform dis- 
cretionary acts such as that done by the 
Commissioner when he found that the 
purported claim was neifher in law nor 
in fact a claim. 











sidered, it is the proper time to meet 
that proposition with a counter proposi- 
tion of giving them their freedom.” 


Senator Harrison Terms 


It Unfair to Impose Tax 

Senator Harrison said he thought. it 
unfair to impose a tax on Philippine 
products “‘on the pretense that it is to 
be given ‘back to them.” 

Mr. King said that the Filipinos de- 

sire their imdependence and that “we 
have promised them their *independence.” 
“IT do not -desire to put any obstacle in 
the’ way of speedy action on the tariff 
bill.” he said. 
. Hevsaid: he understood. Senator. Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Ter- 
Hitories:..and . Insular “Possessionsehad 
promised the: Senate thdt™he™ would aid 
those who want action on independence 
to secure’ fair consideration if a bill for 
ind@pendemce is brought out of that 
Cofimittee. 

» Bingham said that he will not ob- 
jecf to its being brought up in the Senate, 
bug that it is his purpose that the whole 
matter shall be threshed out at the regu- 
ia® session, so that it shall be. settled 
“whether there shall be Philippine inde- 
pendence.’” ’ 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
said that in the Philippine Islands sugar 
is produced] at much lower cost than in 
the United States, that the labor in the 
Philippines is worked from 12 to 14 hours 
aday and at about 50 cents a day com- 
pensation, amd that Spanish companies 
are going in there. 

Mr. King said that testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Finance and the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
shows that. Spanish investments in the 
Philippines are limited to companies 
whose ownership existed prior to Ameri- 
can occupation. 

Mr. Wheeler said that if the Philippine 
people want independence they should 
have it, and suggested that Mr. King 
ask for a definite date for a vote. 


Senator Simmons Urged 
Delay ora Question 


Senator Wheeler said that, in his 
opinion, this is an appropriate time to 
discuss Philippine independence. Senator 
Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
said he could not see how the Senate 
at this time could arrive at a definite 
vote on independence. 

Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisi- 


jana, reminded the Senate that he favors. 


Philippine independence, and that “we 
have no idea of violating any promise 
ever made.” The Senate should not con- 
tinue a policy hurtful to the American 
people, he urged. He wanted an agree- 
ment, he said, for a fixed date on which 
Senators could cast their vote on inde- 
pendence. He expressed willingness to 
divide his amendment, which combined 
independence and tariff proposals, so as 
to propose each separately. 

Senator Simmons told the Senate he 
is willing to cooperate in the considera- 


jtion of Philippine independence, but he 


deplored confusing that question with 
a tariff on Philippine products. He 
suggested, however, that the’ debate had 
been helpful in effecting an assurance 
of speedy action on Philippine inde- 
pendence pending in Congress for years. 

If the assurance of Senator Bingham, 
to report from his committee a Philip- 
pine independence bill at the regular ses- 
sion beginning in December is not car- 
ried out’ and the proposition is not 
brought into the Senate as promised, Sen- 
ator Simmons declared he would reserve 
the right to introduce a resolution to dis- 
charge the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions from further consid- 
eration of the matter, so that it may be 
brought up directly in the Senate. 

“Does the Senator from Louisiana 
intend to divide his proposition?” he 
asked. Senator Broussard replied that 
he. did. - 

“That brings us back to the Phiilppine 
independence question,” Senator Sim- 
mons continued. “I am willing to have 
a vote without further discussion. I 
want to get rid of this Philippine inde- 
pendence question and get rid of the 
oe So that we can get to the tariff 
ill.” 

“The Senator from North Carolina 
says that he is ready for a vote on it 
now,” interjected Senator Heflin. “So 
am I am ready to vote today for 





the United States Board of Tax Appeals 


in the instant case, Docket No. 16966, | 


Philippine independence.” 
Senator. Bingham opposed considéra- 





days, if not weeks, to pass on this ques- 
tion: “A constitutional question involved 
must be considered, he said, and he had 
promised Senator King to aid him in 
seeing «that the matter is brought up 
for consideration at the regular session. 


Senator Dill Insists 
Ore Immediate Consideration 


Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
announced that. if either Senator “King 
or Senator Broussard withdrew their re- 
spective proposed amendments, he, Sen- 
ator Dill, would introduce a proposal for 
the same purpose. ‘ 

“TI am willing to vote..right now,.on 
the Philippine tax proposition,” Senator 
Simmons told him. ‘ 
“Senator Dill said the competitiot: 
importations from the Philippines is as 
important as any other - matter dealt 
with in the tariff bill. : 

Senator Simmons said that, as impor- 
tant. as these questions are, he was “not 


me 


people like the Filipinos in orde# to help 
out. the products of any State.” He said, 
however, that he does not think “we are 
in a position to interject this inde- 
pendence question into the consideration 
of the tariff.” 

“T know,” Senator Simmons cantinued, 
“that there is an element in .the Senate 
that is opposed to independence, and I 
know that element of opposition is going 
ito exercise its voice.” ‘ 

“We need not expect,” Mr. Simmons 
said, “‘to pass on such a big question as 
Philippine independence in a few hours or 
in a few days. The opposition to inde- 
‘pendence exists. It is just as strong to- 
day as at any time, in my opinion. 

“We should not vote on it until. both 
sides have had an opportunity to be heard 
and to discuss it in ail its phases.” 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
said he realized the desirability of avoid- 


sideration, that “there is such a thing 
as the high cost of uncertainty,” and 


indeperidence is part of the tariff ques- 
tion. 

He referred to competition of Philip- 
pine labor with the sugar, oil, flax and 
rope industries of the United States. He 
said that “all this development of the 
Philippines is not to the benefit of the 
| United States.” 

He said “you cannot separate discus- 
sion of sugar and Philippine independ- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 9.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 












Anstrin...Cechilling) . ..0. wscecchae 14.0691 
Belgium (belga) ........seee. eeee 18,9385 
eee (ED Wik. nes dpeecaes .7222 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9609 
Denmark (krone) .......seeeeee: 26.7010 
England (pound) ......... eecars 486.2622 
Finland (markka) ........eese0.: 2.5153 
Pranee; (frame) 00s sis dccewec ccs: 3.9245 
Germany (reichsmark) .......... 23.8968 
Greece (drachma). ........cseee 1.2933 
Hungary (pengo) ........c..se0.: 17.4413 
eeee «(CORMAN sci A oak bb odd 5.2333 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40,1946 
erway’ (BYORG): sercascscccdcct 26.7023 
Poland: (lott). ii esKes Fie od ovicie coe 11.2050 
Portugal (escudo) setaqee 4.4800 
PAR TUM) ic aelsa 6.0 ekane 0'00 5.5945 
Te WO ERE ers 14,8418 
Bwedien, Cheeea) 65. ines: okbece 26.8152 
Switzerland (franc) ............. 19.3101 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...........05 1.7582 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..........8. 43.8571 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 64.4017 
China (Mexican dollar) ......... 89,0625 
China (Yuan dollar) ...........- 38,7500 
Sein.” Cem a. iyiees cacnvecscst 86.1032 
SOMOM  E9ORI 55 crcabonedencuace 47.7684 
Singapore (dollar) .............+5 66.2291 
Canada (dollar) 98.8384 
Cuba’ (peso) . 99.9456 
Mexico (peso) ...... ; 48,2475 
Argentina (peso, gold) 95.3526 
Brazil (milreis) ..... 11,8750 
Chile (peso) .......... 12.0651 
Uruguay (peso) ...... 98.2188 
Colombia (p2so) ....+5% 96.3900 
Bar silver ........056 49.6250 


going ;to vote to do a wrong to a great, 


ing any unnecessary delay in tariff con- | 


that it seemed to him that Philippine | 
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vy Without Apportionment on Realty Unconsti-| 
tutional, Says Board of Tax Appeals 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


pretation of the statute which seems 
clearly at variance with the plan and 
purpose indicated ‘by the plain mean- 
ing of the language used. 

So long as there seems to us to be 
no ambiguity in the statute, we are 


visions, purports to impose the income 
tax and to contain all the provisions 
relating thereto. More specifically, the 
insurance sections expressly impose ‘a 
tax on income, in lieu of the general 
corporation income tax of section 230 


constrained to apply it according to its; and define the “net income” which is 


tenor and terms, and not to strain ‘it| the subject of the tax. 


into a strange meaning in order to avoid 


an attack of unconstitutionality. That 
would be to rewrite the law and sub- 
stitute for the plain legislation adopted 
by Congress after deliberation a more 
subtle design not contemplated, or per- 
haps purposely rejected. The Board’s 
power of interpretation does not include 
such a function. Furthermore, if the 
statute is unconstitutional, as contended, 


the petitioner’s construction does not| 


save it. 


Respondent Insists 
On Validity of Statute 


Th i 
e weakness alleged to be inherent | U. & 806, the Supreme Court made it 


clear that a tax which, when judged by| Other public debt ex- 


is, as will be hereafter seen, equally ap- 
plicable under either construction. For 
if the attempted inclusion in income of 
rental value of space occupied by the 
owner and its computation at a percent- 
age minimum, as prescribed, are con- 
trary to the Constitution, this must be 
no less so when petitioner’s method is 
used resulting in a smaller minimum 
than under respondent’s method result- 
ing in a greater. In either case, it is 
the inclusion of rental value, actual or 
minimum, upon which the attack centers 
under the Constitution. 

Respondent insists that the statute is 
not in violation of the Constitution and 
that the Board should on the merits de- 
cide it to be valid. We are therefore 
confronted squarely with the opposing 
contentions, and we see no reason why 
we should refrain from considering them 
and deciding on this ground whether the 
deficiency determined .by the Commis- 
sioner is lawfully due from petitioner. 

The petitioner contends that the act 
purports. to impose an income tax upon 
rental value, that this is not income, 
that the effect is to impose a direct tax 
without apportionment, and that this is 
as much so when the method used is to 
allow deductions upon condition that 
gross income shall contain improper in- 
clusionsyas it would be if the tax were in 
all instances expressly based on items 
not’ incOme; further, that the minimum 
required to be returned as income from 
the building and the method of arriving 
at it by the mathematical formula con- 
tained in the second sentence of section 
245 (b) are invalid as having no reia- 
tion to income. 


Intended to Be 


|Income Tax Is Plain 


. =the tik “was intended to be an 
income tax ‘is-plain. The statute in 


wwhiehit is. found contains numerous 


titles. Title II is called’ income tax and, 
except ,for,gpneral administrative pro- 


L. Bamberger Co. Savings 


Bank 


Howard Savings 





}other factors from consideration. 





Other titles and | 
other sections impose the profits tax and 
various excise taxes. 

It seems entirely proper, therefore, to 
judge this tax by the standards of an 
income tax under the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, cf. Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 
U. S. 107, and not to lift it into some 


other category with tests more liberal | Adjusted service certifi- 


or strict than those which presumably 
were intended to be applied. In Pol- 


lock v, Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 157| [Investment of trust 


U. S. 429; 158 U. S. 601; Eisner. v. 
Macomber, 252 U. S. 489; and National} 
Life Insurance Co. v. United States, 277 


its own terms, was contrary in effect 


to. the requirements of the Constitution | Balance today ..+.+ 


would be condemned. 

The inclusion of stock dividends 
gross income was held in Eisner v. Ma 
comber, supra, to result in direct tax 


and was condemned for want of appor-| with the comparative analysis of receipts 
tionment; and the court did not find it| and expenditures for the month ard for 
necessary to inquire whether there was| the year are published each Monday. 


any way of saving it by calling it an 
excise tax subject only to geographical 
uniformity. And in the National Life 
Insurance Co. case, supra, the court re- 
jected the argument contained in the 
briefs of counsel that the very tax on 
insurance companies now at bar was in 
truth an excise tax and as such not open 
to attack. See also Spraeckels v. Mc- 
Clain, 192 U. S. 397. 


Intention Disclosed to 
Omit All Other Factors 


Respondent suggests, however, that 
since Congress has not measured the tax 
by using all petitioner’s income, such as 
premium receipts or sales profits, as it 
might have done, petitioner could only 
complain by showing that the tax now de- 
termined for assessment is greater in 
amount than it would have been if Con- 
gress had used its power to the full ex- 
tent. The argument is in effect the same 
as saying that since Congress might have 
established a percentage rate of tax of 
50 per cent instead of the 12% per cent 
used, no one may complain if by including 
in gross income except items like stock 
dividents or tax-exempt interest, he is 
only taxed at a rate of 40 per cent. By 
defining statutory gross income to in- 
clude only interest, dividends and rents, 
the intention was. disclosed to omit all 
Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. v. United States, 
supra. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Oct. 11. 


Where National Posting Machines 
protect savings accounts— 


In Newark 


Franklin Washington 


Trust Co. 


Institution 


United States Savings 


Bank 


Labor National Bank 


New Jersey National Marzano State Bank 


Bank & Trust Co. 


Trust Co. 


Clinton Trust Co. 


Colonial Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. 


The weaknesses of hand-written pen and ink postings 
of savings books have been eliminated in the banks 
of Newark through the installation- of - National 
Posting Machines. Pass book, ledger card and journal 
sheet entries are printed at one operation and both 
depositor and bank secure a protection never before 


possible, 





National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 






YEARLY 


Public debt receipts .. 270,010.00 
’| Balance previous day... 389,522,583.41 Rt 
We v.beot Gao 395,988,033.18 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $10,951,692.50 
Interest on public debt. 968,751.90 
Refunds of receipts .... 338,136.41 
Postal deficiency ..... ‘ 10,000,000.00 
Panama Canal y _ 50,406.28 
Cperations in special ac- 
counts : ; 36,018.27 
cate fund + avin 217,958.68 
a, , ‘ : 
“ae ee ee 
funds--. . de inetes 148,349.69 
Total ordinary 
expenditurés ...... 22,514,200.78 
penditures .......06. 868,337.00 
weee 372,605,495.40 
in} Total ..... ceceseesee 395,988,033.18 
-| The accumulative figures, . together 
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U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


October 7 
Made Public October 9 






Receipts 


Customs receipts $2,501,972.19 
Internal-revenue receipts: * ' 
Income §08. 6 sciycs i. 705.088.51 
Miscellaneous interna} 1,463,303.20 
revenue ...... abate 


1,525,075 ¥7 
6,195 ,439.77 


Miscellaneous receipts . 





Total ordinary receipts 
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License Fees 


Tax by State on Foreign and Domestic 
Corporations Held to Be Discriminatory 





Equal Protection 
Denied Under Law 





Oklahoma License Statute De-| 


clared to Violate Consti- 
tutional Clause 





A State statute imposing annual 
license fees upon corporations doing 
business in the State, which fixes the 
basis of the fee for a domestic corpora- 
tion at a named rate on its authorized 
capital stock, and for a foreign corpora- 
tion at a higher rate on its assets within 
the State, denies equal protection of the 
laws to foreign corporations which were 
doing business within the State at the 
time of the enactment of the staute, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit has ruled. 

Such,a statute, it was pointed out, 
adopts factors for the determination of 
the license fee payable by domestic and 
foreign corporations which are substan- 
tially different, although the same cor- 
porations may be doing similar business 
within the State, and,-therefore, contra- 
venes the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


The ruling was made as to a statute of 


Oklahoma (Chapter 113, Sessions Laws | 


of 1927) which provides that each do- 
mestic corporation shall pay an annyal 
license fee of 50 cents for each $1,000 of 
its authorized capital stock, and that each 
foreign corporation shall pay a license 
fee of $1 for each $1,000 of its assets, in- 
cluding money and property, used or 
employed by such corporation in the 
transaction of its business in the State. 





R. A. SNEED, TREASURER OF THE STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA 


v. 
SHAFFER OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
ET AL. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
Nos. 8409, 8410, 8411, and 8412. 


Appeals from the District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma. 


Frep HANSEN, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (EDWIN DABNEY, Attorney Gen- 
eral, with him on the brief), for ap- 

) pellant; S. B. FLYNN (G. EARL 
SHAFFER and RAINEY, FLYNN, GREEN & 
ANDERSON with him on the brief), for 
appellee in No. 8409; Victor C. MIEH- 
LER ard R. Y. STEVENSON filed brief 
for appellee in No. 8410; JoHN H. 
BRENNAN, G. J. NEUNER, THOMAS J. 
CASEY, Foster V. Puipps, and JACK 
PADEN filed brief for appellee in No. 
8411; J. C. MONNET Jr. (B. A. AMES, 
JOHN R. Ramsey, J. H. HILL, and 
AMES, COCHRAN, AMES & MONNET 
with him on the brief), for appellee 
in No. 8412. 

Before LEwis and VAN VALKENBURGH, 
Circuit Judges, and Symes, District 
Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 30, 1929 


LEwIs, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court: 


The main issue in each of these four 
cases, argued together, is whether an 
act of the Oklahoma Legislature (Chap. 
113 Sessions Laws 1927), requiring an 
annual license fee from corporations that 
do business in that State and fixing the 
basis on which the amount thereof is to 
be ascertained is enforceable against ap- 
pellees, plaintiffs below, all Delaware 
corporations. The complaints challenge 
the act on the ground that it discrimi- 
nates between domestic and foreign cor- 
porations and thus denies to the latter 
equal protection of laws. Fourteenth 
Amendment U. S. Constitution. Each 
of the plaintiffs is and has been engaged 


continuously in the oil business in Okla- | 


homa. One of them was there and so 
engaged prior to statehood. The others 
were regularly admitted before the pas- 
sage of the act of 1927. Each has ac- 
quired and owns within the State prop- 
erty of great value, tangible and intan- 
gible, much of it immovable, and they 
have like kinds of property in other 
States—all needed and used in the pro- 


duction, transportation and sale of oil | 
and gasoline. Some have refineries, stor- | 


age tanks and pipe lines that carry oil 
in the States, and the products of all 
enter directly into both intra- and inter- 
state commerce. Domestic corporations 


are doing the same kind of business and | 


have the same kind of property there 
as plaintiffs. 
in more detail in the complaints. Each 
answer starts out with a general denial, 
but subsequent admissions therein 
seemed to make it unnecessary. that 
plaintiffs adduce any proof. We so un- 
derstood the arguments. Plaintiffs, on 
their motions, were each given judg- 
ments on the pleadings for the amount 
each had been compelled to pay under 
the act of 1927 as a license fee for the 
year July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, as 


having been made under duress and pro- | 


test. 
Licenses Required 


Under Law of 1919 


_Prior to 1910 the laws of Oklahoma 
did not require the payment of a license 
fee by either domestic or foreign cor- 
porations for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. In that year an act was passed, 
now found in Comp, Okla. Stats. 1921, as 
Sections 9946 et seq., which prohibited 
both domestic and foreign corporations 
doing business in the State without a 
license therefor. A pertinent section of 
that act, being section 9947 Comp. Stats., 


reads thus: 

: It shall be the duty of every corporation 
incorporated under the laws of this State 
and every foreign corporation doing busi- 
ness in this State, to procure annually from 
the corporation commission a license au- 


thorizing the transaction of such business | 


in this State. Each domestic corporation 
shall pay a license fee of 50 cents for 
each $1,000 of its authorized capital stock 
on less, and each foreign corporation shall 
pay a license fee of $1 for each $1,000 of 
its capital stock employed in its business 


done in this State: Provided, that the 
license fees provided for in this article 
shall not be required on that portion. of 


its capital stock employed by any corpora- 
tion in any business upon which a produc- 
tion income or gross receipt tax is required 
to be paid, under the laws of this State; 
but any corporation claiming exemption 
from the payment of the license fees on 
any portion of its authorized capital shall, 
in addition to all other statements required 
by the provisions of this article, file a 
statement under oath of its president, sec- 
retary or other managing officer showing in 
detail the. different kinds of business in 
which it is engaged, and the portion of its 
capital employed in that part of its busi- 
ness upon which a production, income or 


he 


o ts 





a 


These facts are pleaded | 


+ 


gross: receipts tax is required to be paid 
under the laws of this State. 

Section 9952 Comp. Stats. reads: 

The license tax hereby provided for shall 
|authorize the corporation coniplying with 
the provisions of this article to transact its 
business during the year, or for any frac- 
[oe part of such year in which such 
} license tax or fee is paid. The term “year” 
}as used in this article shall mean from and 
|ineluding July 1 to and including June 30, 
next thereafter. . 

This act, and especially said section 
| 9947, remained unchanged until the act 





of 1927, which amended said section 9947 | 


by changing the second sentence thereof 
to read: “Each domestic corporation 


|shall pay a license fee of 50 cents for | 


each $1,000 of its authorized capital stock 
or less, and each foreign corporation shali 
pay a license fee of $1 for each $1,000 
of its capital invested in its business in 
this State.” And the said act then de- 
fined the words “capital invested in its 
business,” in relation to foreign corpora- 
tions, thus: “The words ‘capital invested 
in its business,’ as used in this act, ‘shail 
be construed to mean all the assets, in- 
cluding money and property, tangible and 


intangible, used- or employed from year | 
to year by such corporation in the trans- | 


|action of its business in this State.” 


Basis of Assessment 
| Changed in Later Act 


The State statute imposes penalties for 
| failure to pay the fee and obtain a license 
from the Corporation Commission, the 
most severe being cessation of business 
within the State, inability to make vali¢ 
contracts therein, and ouster therefrom. 
| The commission prepared blank forms for 
jreports pursuant to the requirement of 
|the act of 1927, sent them to plaintiffs 
and demanded that they be filled out, re- 
turned and the fee paid as the act re- 
quires. They protested and asserted that 
| the act denied to them equal protection of 
laws. The commission insisted that the 
payments must be made. Some of the 
plaintiffs protested to the treasurer of the 
|State, to whom the exacted payments 
| were to be made, asserting discrimina- 
{tion against them and the invalidity of 
the act. The attorney general of the 
State was appealed to, and he notified at 
|least one of the plaintiffs that if the fee 
was not paid its right to do business in 
the State would be forfeited and the State 
would have a lien upon its assets to-com- 
pel the payment of the license fee, and 
that in addition thereto there was a pen- 
alty of $10 each day that the failure and 
refusal continued, which would also be- 
come a lien on the property of the cor- 
poration, recoverable by the State, and 


that if payment was not made on a day | 


fixed he would at once take the proper 
steps to forfeit the license, oust it from 
doing business in the State and collect 
the penalties. Each of the plaintiffs then 
filled out the form of report prepared by 
| the corporation commission, returned it 
and paid the fee, and, as said, they each 
| recovered judgment for its return. 


| Reports Were Filed 
'On Assets in State 


In Cause No. 8409 the plaintiff reported 
its total assets as $37,000,000 (figures be- 
low $100,000 are omitted), of which $22,- 
500,000 are in the State of Oklahoma, 
consisting of lands held in fee, developed 
|leases, undeveloped leases, buildings and 
;structures, motor cars, intangible prop- 
erty and current assets. Property 
amounting to more than $14,000,000 was 
outside the State. After deducting from 
the $22,500,000 that part in Oklahoma 
which was claimed to be exempt, its re- 
turn showed $5,500.000 in that State on 
which it paid $5,380. 

The plaintiff in Cause No. 8410 showed 
in its return $19,700,000*assets, of which 
$11,600,000 was situate in Oklahoma, 
consisting of the same kind of property 
listed in the return just mentioned, and 
$8,100,000 was outside the State. After 
deducting the exempt property in Okla- 
homa it showed a balance in Oklahoma of 
| $7,500,000, and plaintiff paid to the State 
treasurer $7,530.84. 
was liable for a part of this amount and 
obtained recovery of the remainder, 
| $4,076.46. 

The return of plaintiff in Cause No. 
|8411 disclosed that the total value of ali 


|of its assets was $17,000,000, of which 
$11,600.000 was in Oklahoma, and of the 
|same character as reported in the other 
returns. The remainder was outside the 
State. After deducting the exempt prop- 
;erty in Oklahoma it reported a balance 
of $3,400,000 in Oklahoma, and paid to 
|the State treasurer $3,415. The report 
| of the plaintiff in No. 8412 showed that 
| the total value of all of its assets was 
| $323,800,000, of which $29,300,000 was in 


It conceded that it | 





+ 
Decision Rendered 

By Appellate Court 

|Judgnient of District Tribunal 


Is Upheld Upon Appeal in 
Eighth Circuit 





| the same pursuits by others under like 


| 


! 


circumstances; and where a classification 
is not based on a real and substantial | 


difference haying a reasonable relation | 


to the subject dealt with, it is arbitrary 


'and opposed to the guaranty. 


Powers | 


Co. v. Saunders, 274 U. S. 490; Barbier | 
v. Connolly, 113 U. S, 27. In Hanover | 
Ins. Co. v. Carr, 272 U. S. 494, the sub- | 


ject under consideration is fully dis- 
cussed and at pages 510, 511, it is said: 

“In subjecting a law of the State 
which imposes a charge upon foreign 
corporations to the test whether such a 
charge violates the equal 


line has to be drawn between the bur- 
den imposed by the State for the license 
or privilege to do business in the State, 
and the tax burden which, having secured 
the right to do business, the foreign cor- 
poration must share with all the corpor- 
ations and other taxpayers of the State. 
With respect to the admission fee, so to 
speak, which the foreign corporation 
must pay, to become a quasi citizen of 
the State and entitled to equal privileges 
with citizens of the State, the measure 
of the burden is in the discretion of the 
State, and any inequality as between 
the foreign corporation and the domestic 
corporation in that regard does not come 
within the inhibition of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; but, after its admission, the 
| foreign corporation stands equal, and is 
to be classified with domestic corpora- 
| tions of the same kind.” 


| Discrimination Shown 
| Between Corporations 


Following, as .we believed, the princi- | 


| held, in Leecraft v. Texas Co., 281 Fed. 
1/918, the act of 1910 to be in contraven- 
| tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
}act of 1927 seems to be more obviously 
open to the attack. Foreign corporations 
are not classified with domestic corpo- 
rations of the same kind. The fee ex- 
j}acted of one is to be ascertained in a 
different and unequal way from the fee 
exacted’ of the other. In the opinion 
| in the Greene case we find this, appli- 
cable “to the cases now under consid- 
eration: 

| “We have here a foreign corporation 
within a State, in compliance with the 
laws of the State, which has lawfully 
acquired a large amount of permanent 
and valuable property therein, and which 
is taxed by a discriminating method not 
employed as to domestie corporations 
of the same kind, carrying on a pre- 
cisely similar business.” 

We do not doubt the payments were 
all made under duress ‘and that the 
pleadings so show. Plaintiffs asserted 
| their rights in vain and protested against 
| the exactions. The act itself is coercive. 
| The severity of its threatened penalties 
compelled immediate compliande. A., T. & 
|S. F. Ry. Co, v. Connor, ‘223 U. S. 280; 
| Garr, Scott & Co. v. Shannon, 223 U. S. 
468; Ward v. Love County, 253 U. S, 117. 

Appellant’s counsel argues that plain- 
tiff’s cause of action in Case No. 8412 
|is barred because not brought within 30 
| days after it paid the fee of $16,939 
to the State treasurer. There is no 
| claim that the action is barred under the 
general statute of limitations, but ap- 
pellant relies on section 9971 Comp. Okla. 
Stats. 1921, which in part provides: 

In all cases where the illegality of the 
tax is alleged to arise by reason of some 
action from which the laws provide no ap- 
peal, the aggrieved person shall pay the 
full amount of the taxes at the time and 
in the manner provided by law, and shall 
|give notice to the officer collecting. the 
|} taxes showing the grounds of complaint 
}and that suit will be brought against the 
officer for recovery of them. It shall be 
| the duty of such collecting officer to hold 
| such taxes separate and apart from ‘all 
| other taxes collected by him, for a period 
|of 30 days, and if within such time sum- 
} mons shall be served upon such officer in a 
| suit for recovery of such taxes, the officer 
| shall further hold such taxes until the final 
| determination of such suit. 











Section Is Found First ; 
| In Act Passed in 1915 


| This section is first found in an act 
passed at the legislative session of 1915. 


| ple announced in Southern Railway Co. | 
|v. Greene, 216 U. S. 400, this court | 


| 


| 








| Oklahoma, of the character before stated,| That act deals first with general ad| 
|the remainder being outside the State. | Valorem taxes, their levy, equalization | 
After deducting that part in Oklahoma | and collection and appeals.by the tax-| ally efficient to ascertain cayses and ef- | 


| of $16,900,000 in Oklahoma and paid the 


| State treasurer $16,939. 
Reverting now to the act of 1927, it 


feels aggrieved. The section relied on 
|is found in that part of that act that 
| treats of the subjects just stated. That 


protection | 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, a'! 






| which was exempt it reported a balance | Payer to the courts in cases where he | fects. 


seems plain that the words, “each for- | 2¢t deals further with taxes that may} 
eign corporation shall pay a license fee | be levied on mining property and te 
of $1 for each $1,000 of its capita] | production of mines, including petroleum | 
invested in its business in this State,”| 4nd natural gas, as well as other min-| 
serve no purpose. They are useless | erals. The levy is to be a fixed per cent | 
in view of the definition which the | of the value of gross production and is| 
act gives to the phrase, “capital|in lieu of any other method. Provision ; 
invested in its business.” Elimina-|i8 therein also made for taxing the} 
ting this circumlocution no definition | Property of certain transportation and | 
was needed to express the legislative in- | transmission companies operating lines | 
tent and purposes, for the body of the | in or through the State. 
amended section as to foreign corpor-| .The State board of equalization is 
ations is in substance this: and each | given power to hear complaints of such | 
foreign corporation shall pay a license | companies as to errors in computation 
fee of $1 for each $1,000 of its assets,| of the tax and the amount thereof, and 
including money and property, tangible | appeal from its orders to the Supreme 
| and intangible, used or employed from | Court may be taken. There is no refer- 


| 


| year to year by such corporation in the 
transaction of its business in this State. 
| Basis for Tax Found 


To Be Substantially Different 

_ Thus the basis of the fee for a domes- 
tic corporation is a named rate on its 
authorized capital stock, and for a for- 
}elgn corporation a higher rate on its 
j assets within the State, both factors 
| being substantially different. If in a 
| conceivable comparison between a do- 
|mestic and a foreign* corporation 
| should turn out that the foreign cor- 
| poration paid no more or less than a 
domestic the result would be fortuitous; 
“the act has no tendency to produce 
equality, and is of such character that 











| substantial equality will result from its 


|application.” Air-Ways Corp. v. Day | 
266 U.S. 71, 85. ° 
The Fourteenth Amendment is a 





pledge of protection of equal laws, and 
no impediment may be interposed to the 
pursuits of anyone except as applied to 





it | 


there is no reasonable presumption that | 


|ence in that act to the annual license 
| fee exacted of corporations, nor to the 
statute which imposed it. It therefore 
seems that the special limitation in the 
act of 1915 applies only to the subject 
of ad valorem taxes there under con- 
sideration. The act gives no suggestion 
| of an intention to apply the 30-day lim- 
itation to a wholly different subject. The 
rule was .recognized by the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma in Payne v. Smith, 
231 Pac. 469, wherein it was held that 
section 9971 has no application to special 
; improvement taxes. The couyt said: 

“Section 9971 is a revenue section in- 
cluded in the revenue act, while the tax- 
ing provisions for sewers and street im- 
|provements appear in the article per- 
taining to cities and towns.” 


| See also Randall v. Arkansas City, 


— Kan. —, 217 Pac. 298. 
Furthermore, the section relied on 
does not include cases in’ which pay- 


| ments are made under duress, 





in each of the four cases is affirmed. 





For the reasons stated the judgment|casionally unusual occurrence. 
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Corporation Levies 





Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 





SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 
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Constitutional Law—Equal Protection of Laws—License Fees—Corporations 


—Foreign Corporations— 


A State statute imposing annual license.fees upon corporations *doing 
business in the State, which fixes the basis of the fee for a domestic corpo- 
ration at a named rate on its authorized capital stock, and for a foreign 
corporation at a higher rate on its assets within the State, denies equal 
protection of the law to foreign corporations doing business in the State 
at the time of the adoption of such statute, the factors used in determining 
the amount of the fee for démestic and foreign corporations being sub- 
stantially different.—Sneed, Treas., etc. v. Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. et al. 
(C. C. A, 8)—IV U. S. Daily 1914, Oct. 10, 1929. 


Constitutional Law—Equal Protection of Laws—License Fees—Corpora- 
tions—Discrimination Between. Domestic and Foreign Corporations— 

A statute of Oklahoma (Chap. 113, Sessions Laws 1927) requiring an 
annual license fee from corporations that do business in the State, which 
provides that each domestic corporation shall pay an annual license fee of 
50 cents for each $1,000 of.its authorized capital stock and that each foreign 
corporation «shall pay an annual license fee of $1 for each $1,000 of its 
assets, including money and property, used or employed by such corpora- 
tion in the transaction of its business in the State, is not enforcible against 
foreign corporations which were engaged within the State prior to the 
enactment of the statute in business similar to that of domestic corpora- 
tions, since it denies to such foreign corporations equal protection of the 
laws in contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 


stitution Sneed, Treas., etc.. v. Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. et al. 


(C. C. A. 


8)—IV U. S. Daily 1914, Oct. 10, 1929. 


Constitutional Law—Equal Protection of Laws—Nature of Discriminations 


Prohibited— 


Where a classification made by a State statute is not based on a real 
and substantial difference having a reasonable relation to the subject mat- 
ter dealt with, it is arbitrary and opposed to the guaranty of the equal 
protection clause of th& Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution.—Sneed, 


Treas., Etc., v. Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. et al. 


Daily 1914, Oct.:10, 1929, 


(Cc. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. 


Patents 


Patents—Construction of Claims— 


However meritorious a patent may be, elements explicitly included in a 
claim can not be ignored; an infringement suit is not a reissue proceeding.— 
Louis Schopper & Foreign Paper Mills, Inc., v. Stary Brass Mfg. Co. (D. C., 
D. Mass.)—IV U. S. Daily 1914, Oct. 10, 1929. 


Patents—Words and Phrases— 


A waste pipe for water can not be regarded as a collecting “vessel” for 


the outgoing water but may 


Schopper & Foreign Paper Mills, Inc., v. Starr Brass Mfg. Co. 
Mass.)—IV U. S. Daily 1914, Oct. 10, 1929. 


be regarded as “collecting means.”—Louis 


(D. C., D. 


Patents—Construction of Claims—Broad— ; 
Where pioneer patent in practical use has superseded all others, the claims 

will be fairly construed, in accordance with the obvious intention of the 

patent, to protect the inventor—Louis Schopper & Foreign Paper Mills, 


Inc., v. Starr Brass Mfg. Co. 
10, 1929. 


Patents—Paper Manufacture Valid and Infringed— 
Patent 1193618 to Riegler for Paper Manufacture, 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—IV U. S. Daily 1914, Oct. 


claims 1, 3, 4 and 7 


valid and infringed, claims 2, 5 and 6 not infringed.—Louis Schopper & 


Foreign Paper Mills, Inc., v. 
U. S. Daily 1914, Oct. 10, 1929. 


‘Extension Is Recommended in 


Starr Brass Mfg. Co. (D. C., D. Mass.)—IV 


Scope 


Of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 





Substitution of ‘Injury’ for ‘Accident’ Is Advocated, With- 
out Naming Occupational Diseases 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


titled to consideration, whether the in- 


capacity follows a fall, a recognized dis-| how many 
or a condition that} accidents. I S 
is clearly caused or exacerbated by the eases are credited into the rates. 


ease of the business, 


work. 

The writer is strongly opposed to the| 
naming of occupational diseases in a} 
workmén’s compensation act. This un- | 
fortunate custom in the United States} 
followed the English law of the earlier 
years, ehich specified 24 diseases recog- | 
nized as*risks of employment. — This} 
meant, and still means, that different} 
business enterprises and the application | 
of scientific processes are ‘mmune from} 
connection with the care and relief o 
sufferers, unless specifically named in| 
law. This is just as oksolete a way} 
of doing business for 
it would be to differentiate between ac- | 
cidents under a compensation system. 


In the early years of workmen’s com-| 


| nearly 


ove ; as| Pro a ; 
social ‘needs a | workers as related to occupational dis- 


| from statistical information, just about 


life pension cases will follow 
Likewise, occupational 'dis- 
Cali- 
fornia had 16 deaths from such diseases 
during the four years 1924, 1925, 1926 


land 1927. During the same years there 


were 1 permanent and 5,315 temporary 
injuries on the disease side. 

These, added into a great volume of 
1,000,000 industrial deaths and 
injuries for four years, do not present 
any special insurance problem. The in- 
surance increase for’ occupational dis- 
eases has not exceeded 1 per cent of the 


¢|cost of all other injuries. 


There is nothing in the California rec- 
ords to warrant uneasiness over the 
blem of physical examinations of 


eases. The latter, usually, do not show 
themselves prior to starting work, be- 
cause it is presumed the employment 


pensation in this country California and} .i1] later on cause the incapacity. 


Massachusetts adopted a sensible plan. 


If examinations of employes are de- 


The word “accident” was changed to! signed to make sure that both the man 
“injury.” Nothing could be simpler, and| ang his employer will be better served by 


nothing could be fairer. 


a placement affording the best protection 


At once the cry went up that the doors | against either sickness or accident, then 


would swing wide open for all sorts of| both society and business benefit. 


claims that came wholly within the do-| 
main of sickness. 


t. If ex- 
aminations are to be based on discarding 


The experience of a| the alleged unfit, it will not be long un- 


dozen years has shown this assertion to) til a revolt will assume such proportions 


be unfounded, and its importance de-| that public 


serves special mention. 

An applicant for compensation has 
too many barriers to surmount before 
he can make headway with a claim that 
is not associated with industry. 


First | 


interest will demand a 


| remedy. 
| Principle of Safety . 
| Urged for New Field 


comes the employer and the insurance | 


carrier. ,The latter is skilled in looking 
after its affairs. It rejects claims which 
are believed to lack merit. Next comes 
the industrial accident commission, usu- 
Searching investigation follows. 
Objection Is Made 

To Naming of Diseases 


Finally there is the assistance of ex- | 


pert medical men, who are unlikely to 
be swayed by sentiment. All down the 
line are those who must “be shown,” 
and the litigant, standing alone, has 
little chance of success unless the evi- 
dence entitles him to an award. And 
this is as it should be. The day will 


come when ill health will take its place | 


in the realm of social obligation, but 
that day has not arrived, and industry 


should not be assessed for sickness on | 


the basis that now governs workmen’s 
compensation. 

A main objection to naming oeccupa- 
tional diseases is that each time ex- 
perience shows that there should be an 
addition to the list there generally fol- 
lows the pulling and tugging before a 
State legislature and often this soon 
develops into a struggle between con- 
tending interests, who are apt, in part at 
least, to lose sight of what should be 
fundamental. An_ industrial 
commission can approach the subject on 
a scientific basis. 
ture cannot, 

Insurance coverage is based on the law 
of average. If workmen’s compensation 
were turned into a medium of health in- 


| surance, there would follow such vigor- 


ous protests from different quarters that 
some action would have to be taken. 
This is not presented as.an argument 
against health insurance, Far from it. 


But it is essentially just that, if indus- | 


try is charged with its human wastage, 
it should not be charged on the present 


basis with social handicaps for which | 


business is not to blame. 

All insurance rates provide for the oc- 
) In Cali- 
fornia, for example, it becomes known, 


accident | 


The average legisla- | 
|announces the grant of letters patent 





One way of preventing the spread. of 
occupational diseases and of conserving 
health is to bring the principle of safety 


i against accidents into this newer field. 


Studies should. be made of fatigue in its 
relation to employment. Poor ventila- 
tion and humidity are foes of right eco- 
nomic living. Defective vision is on the 
border line that may separate the in- 
dustrial accident from. the occupational 
disease. Industrial health 
most of us, and yet it is vital in the con- 
sideration of any problem affecting 
health and accidents in industry. 
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Decisions in Pending Cases 
Announced by Patent Office 





In the issue of Oct. 8 of the Official 


| Gazette of the Patent Office are pub- 


lished the following decisions in trade 
mark and patent cases: 

Enoch Morgan’s Sons v. Menlove, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents (IV 
U.S. Daily, 388, Apr. 17, 1929). 

Ex parte De Koning, Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office (IV U. S. Daily, 
1222, July 23, 1929). 

Hawie Mfg. Co. v. Hatheway Mfg. Co. 
et al., Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit (IV U. S. Daily, 1062, 
July 3, 1929). 

The issue of the Official Gazette also 


from patent No. 1730342 to patent No. 
1731232, inclusive. 


> —— 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


Tue UNITED STaTEs DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon Yequest, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. \ 
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| intention of the patent, to protect the 





‘| paper much stronger; but if carried too | 


}in “Der Papier Fabricant,” a trade jour- | 












is new to| 


Vv. 
STARR BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


|far weakness results. 


Avurnorizep STtaTeEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Paper Manufacture 


ARE PRESENTED Heretn, Berna 





Claims on Device for Testing Paper 


Are Found to Be Valid and Infringed 





Apparatus Measures Water Drained From Material During 
Process of Manufacture ' 





The broader claims of the Riegler 
patent, covering a device for determin- 
ing the condition of a stock of paper 
being manufactured, have been held to 
be invalid and infringed by the District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts. 

In its opinion, the court explains that 
the stock of which paper is made un- 
dergoes in the paper-making ‘machine a 
process called “beating.” The patent 
in suit disclosed an apparatus, it is 
stated, with which it can be determined 
when the proper amount of “beating” 
has taken place. his is done with the 
use of the apparatus by measuring the 


water of suspension drained from the | 


stock. 

Three of the claims of the patent were 
held to include means which the de- 
fendant did not employ in its device. 

The patent was described by the court 
as a pioneer patent. 
ent in practical use has superseded all 
others, its claims will be fairly con- 
strued in accordance with the obvious 


inventor. 





Louis ScHOPPER & FOREIGN PAPER 


MILLs, INC. 


District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
Equity No. 2943. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 17, 1929 

Morton, District Judge——This is a 
suit for infringement of patent to Rieg- 
ler, 1193613, dated Aug.:8, 1916, appli- 
cation filed Sept. 8, 1913. 
in open court on oral and documentary 
evidence. The plaintiff’s title is admit- 
ted. 

The facts are as follows: The stock of 
which paper is made undergoes, in the 


paper-making machine, a process called | 


When such a pat-| 


It was heard | 


a description of a simple machine which 
made a graphic curve. of the rate at 
which the water left the stock, one side 
'being time and the other, units of flow. 

Riegler was the first to see that it was 
possible to get all necessary informa- 
tion about the condition of the stock 
for the purpose stated in a much simpler 
way, by merely separating the freeness 
water, which came through the screen 
when the stock was first poured upon it, 
from that which more slowly drained 
from the pulp—the coarser the stock, (9 
greater the relative amount of freencss 
water, and vice versa: He, therefore, 
arranged below the screen a receptacle 
which had a small outlet at the bottom 
and a larger outlet on the side higher 
up. 
When stock is first poured into this 
tester the flow of water greatly exceeds 
the capacity of the bottom outlet. The 
water rapidly fills the container to the 
side outlet and escapes thereby. As the 
fibers accumulate on the strainer, the 
flow is slowed down to an amount which 
_ be taken care of by the bottom out- 
et. 1 


Condition of Stock 
Determined by Riegler 


By collecting separately the freeness 
water which ~assed through the side out- 
let and the other water which passed 


' 


ing calibrated the instrument, wa 
able to determine the condition c/ 
the stock with respect to freenes © 


and thereby with respect to beatin 4 


|! His method, which eliminates the troi— 


blesome element of timing the =o 
proved. extremely simple, quick an‘ 
servicable, well adapted for use in pape: © 
making milis. 


others. It originated with him. TheW 
is no suggéstion of it in the prior art 





“beating.” The effect of beating, car- 
ried to the proper point, is to make the , 


It is, therefore, | 
necessary to stop the beating at the 
right stage. 

As the appearance of the stock fur- 
nishes no guide on this point, the beat- 
ing was formerly controlled by mere 
guesswork, or by the feeling of it, or| 
by dipping out stock from time to time 
and making test sheets of paper—meth- 
ods which were far from satisfactory. | 
In 1910 Skark, in Germany, published 


nal, an article on the relation between | 
the condition of the pulp as respects | 
beating—its “fineness,” so called—and 
the rapidity with which the water of 
suspension drained from it, that the finer | 
the pulp, the slower the water left it; 
and he published sketches of a simple 
machine for utilizing this relation in the 
manufacture of paper. The rate at which 
the pulp loses its water of suspension 
is called the “freeness” of the stock. 


Discovery Opened 
Way to Simpler Methods 


This discovery of the relation between 
freeness and beating opened the way 
to much simpler methods of determining 
when the beating had been carried far | 
enough. Freeness is easily tested by | 
pouring the liquid stock on a screen, | 
generally of fine copper wires. The 
stock, being over 99 per cent water, there 
is at first a rush of water through the | 
screen. As the pulp fibers accumulate | 
thereon they clog the passage of water. | 
The last of the water drips slowly from 


| tween thein. 
the water from each outlet is collect» | 


His patent. is a pioneer patent of muc! 
merit in the narrow field to which i: 
relates. 


ably embodies the Riegler principle and 
is designed on substantially the sam<- 


| lines as the Riegler apparatus. 


There is, however, this difference be- 
In the Riegler apparaty 


in separate vessels, and the stock 


| judged by the relative amount in each: 


while in the defendant’s apparatus ‘on' 
the water from the larger opening—i:« 
freeness water—is collecied, and the Ge- 
termination is made by the proportion 
between it and the total amount of stock 
which went isto the hopper. 

In other words, Riegler does not meas- 
ure the amount of stock which goes intc 
the hopper, but gets his results by com- 
paring the amounts of water whicn pa 
through the two openings, while the d: | 
fendants measure the amount of sto: 


| put into the hopper and compare it wit 


the amount of water which passe 
through one opening. The undertytp: 
idea is precisely’ the same; and the Rig’ 
ler apparatus can be used in thig v 
without any change. - 

The difficulty with the case is due to 
the fact that Riegler appears not to have 
thought of using his tester in this lat- 
ter way. His patent seems to have been 
drawn upon the supposition that the wa 
ter from both outlets would be collected 
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the matted pulp. 

All this was well understood in the} 
art before the application for the Riegler | 
patent. Suitable instruments had been , 
devised to take advantage of it in the 
operation of paper-making machines. | 
For instance, Skark, in 1911, published | 


‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 

and Record of Invention Blank. 

Send model or sketch and description of 

your invention for our Inspection and Ad- 

vice Free. Reasonable Terms. Prompt 
Service. Highest References. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

Patent Attorneys 
6007 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





THE FAR-FLUNG PARTS OF AN ORGANI? 


ATION, ITS DEALERS AND ITS CUSTOMERS, 


ARE BROUGHT AS CLOSE AS INSTANT SPEECH 


Great strides 
great expe 





in invention, 
nditures... 


An Advertisement of the : 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue telephone is tireless 
and quick. Busineds, 
using it, eliminates space 
and time. ‘she far-flung 
parts of an organization, 
with dealers and cus- 
tomers, are brought 
together by irlstant speech. 
The home, like the office, 
reaches out. over an ever- 
widening circle of neighbors. 


Keeping ahead of the new 
developments in American 
life calls for great strides in 
inventions, great expendi- 
tures in money. The Bell 
System’s outlay this year 
for new plant and service 
improvements is more than 
550 million dollars, 

There is no standing still 
in the Bell System. 








through the bottom outlet, Riegler, hav-~ 


In practical use it has cuperseded yy 


The defendant’s apparatus unquestion - 
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Topical Survey 


Limits Prescribed 


On Bonded Period 


For Imported Goods |chier of 





Customs Court Rules Time 
Begins on Date of Impor- 
tation Rather Than on 
Entry to Warehouse 





New York, Oct. 9.—The Customs 
Court, in overruling a protest of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., of Chicago, has found 
that the “bonded period” contemplated 
in section 557 of the tariff act of 1922, 

¥ within which merchandise may, at the 
‘request of the consignee, be destroyed, 
begins to run from the date of importa- 
tion rather than the date at which entry 
was made for warehouse, and that goods, 
entered in bond for immediate trans- 
portation are constructively in a bonded 
warehouse. 

The Chicago store madg application to 
the collector of customs for permission 
to destroy one case which was part of 
an importation. 

Request Was Denied 


The collector denied the request upon 
the ground that, as more than three 
years had elapsed since the date of im- 
portation, the bonded period had ex- 
pired. The contention of the importers 
was that the bonded period did not be- 
gin to run until the goods were placed 
in warehouse in Chicago. 

“With this contention,” Judge Waite 
stated, “we cannot agree.” Continuing, 
the justice of the Customs Court said: 

“The mérchandise was in bond from 
the time of importation at New York, 
and it is clear that more than three years 
had elapsed when the plaintiffs requested 
permission to destroy it. . 


Bonded Period Defined 


“The term ‘bonded period’ as used in 

\@ the concludine paragraph of section 557, 

means the period during which the goods 

were in bond. It is clear that the goods 

were in bond from the date of their im- 
portation. 

“Further, it has been held in T. D. 
24796, G. A. 5482, that goods entered on 
an immediate transportation entry as 

* these were, are constructively in bonded 
warehouse. * * * We therefore hold 

‘ that the application of the plaintiffs was 

“not made within the bonded period.” 
(Protest 135617-G-72689.) 


. 
/ 





‘ { 
‘© Device for Testing Paper 
Is Held to Be Infringed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


and the amounts compared. Some of 
the claims, certainly—the defendant 
says all of them—include as an ele- 
ment means for collecting (in the 
,, sense of gathering together for the 
sy Purpose of measurement) the water 
;, from both outlets. This is -true of 
.. the second claim which includes “inde- 
«pendent collecting vessels,” of the fifth 
ré-Wwhich includes “a collecting vessel in 
communication. with each of said outlets,” 
and the sixth which includes “independ- 
+ ent collecting vessels for each outlet.” 
However meritorious a patent may be, 
'}. elements explicitly included in a claim 
cannot be ignored. 

As was said in American Rolled Gold 
Leaf Company v. Coe Manufacturing 
Company 212 F. R. 720, 724, an infringe- 
ment suit is not a reissue proceeding. 
Even under the most liberal rules of con- 
struction, I do not think that a waste 
pipe can be regarded as a “vessel.” 
These claims are not infringed. 


Other claims are however, more 
broadly drawn. In the first, the corres- 
ponding element is stated as “independ- 
ent means for collecting the constitu- 
ents passing from each of the outlets of 
the bottom wall of the containers;” in 
the third, as “a collection means in com- 
munication with said outlets,” and in the 
seventh, “collecting means arranged be- 
low said outlets.” 


In these latter claims there is no ref- 
erence to collecting “vessels.” The 
broader expression “collecting means” 
was suggested by the examiner in his 
communication of Oct. 15, 1915. 


The claims which include it are to be 
read with this difference in mind. In 
them this element can, I think, fairly be 
construed, in accordance with the obvi- 
ous intention of the patent, as means for 
keeping the water from the two outlets 
separate so that the amounts can _ be 
measured as far as necessary for the 
purpose. of the test. 

There \is nothing in the proceedings 
in the Patent Office which precludes such 
a construction. The merits of this case 
are entirely with the plaintiff; and it is 
a familiar and established principle that 
the claims of a meritorious patent are, 
if possible, to be so construed as to pro- 
tect the inventor. 

Eibel Process Company v. Minn. & 
Ont. Paper Company, 261 U. S. 45, 63. 
In the Gold Leaf Company case above 
referred to the word “automatically” 
was used in every claim in suit in con- 
nection with a certain operatior® of the 
machine, In the defendant’s machine this 
operation was performed by hand. It was 
held that “automatically” could not be 
construed to cover manual operation. The 
principle above stated was fully recog- 
nized in that decision. 

Let there be a decree that claims 1, 
8, 4 and 7 are each valid and in- 





s “fringed, and for an injunction and ac- 


counting, and that the remaining claims 
= not infringed. Costs to the plain- 
tiff. 


Patent Appeal Filed 
Too Late Is Dismissed 


Petition Must Be Presented 
Within Time Allowed by Court 











The failure to file a petition for ap- 
peal in a patent case and to ,ay the ad- 
vance fee within the time limit set by its 
rules has resulted in the dismissal by 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals of an application of William 
Sherbondy to review the decision of the 
Patent Office. 

The court, in its opinion, explains that 
in an affidavit accompanying a motion 
for leave to file the petition for appeal 
six days after the time limit had ex- 
pired, the petitioner velied on practice in 
the circuit courts of appeals. But it .s 
the duty of a litigant and his counsel to 
acquaint themselves with the rules of the 
court whose jurisdiction they invoke. 

The rule relating to the time within 
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ency. Although a rigid airship of 10,- 
000,000 cubic feet capacity would have 
four times the useful lift of the “Los 
Angeles,” the dimensions of the larger 
airship and the horsepower required to 
obtain the same speed would be only 
moderately increased. Accordingly, the 
initial cost would be less per unit of 
volume and the operating costs of the 
larger airship would be still less in pro- 
portion to its load-carrying ability. 

What is perhaps of greater interest is 
the fact that the airship will always re- 
tain characteristics of safety derived 
from its independence of--engine power 
and motion through the air fer support 
in the air. An airship may, and some- 
times does, stop all of her engines and 
still remains afloat in the air. 

Another feature which has an impor- 
tant bearing on the safety of airship 
operation is the reliability of radio com- 
munication that is possible from a large 
airship. This fact was illustrated by 
the “Graf Zeppelin” which kept in con- 
stant radio communication with the 
world, no matter whether she was over 
the unexplored wilds of Siberia or in the 
middle of the Atlantic or Pacific. 


Helium Resources 
A Special Advantage 


Here in the United States our God- 
given gift of large helium resources 
makes it possible for us to use this safe 
gas and gives us a tremendous advan- 
tage over any other nation so far as air- 
ship operation is concerned. Geological 
experts tell us that our supply of helium 
is enormous and with increasing produc- 
tion the cost of helium is trending defi- 
nitely downward. On economic grounds 
alone the use of helium in airships is 
not much more expensive than hydrogen, 
and the added factor of safety will more 
than make up for the small difference in 
cost. In the near future I predict that 
helium operation will be juSt as cheap or 
cheaper than hydrogen. 

Despite their many advantages when 
fully developed, airships have, for the 
moment, one primary difficulty. I refer 
to inadequate terminal ground-handling 
facilities. However, I feel confident the 
time and money required to provide ade- 
quate facilities for airship operation will 
be fully repaid in the course of time, just 
as trackage <nd terminals for trains and 
docks and harbors for vessels have shown 
themselves to be justified. 

Indeed, if the expense of setting up 
facilities for airships is compared with 
the expenditure of providing correspond- 
ing facilities for seagoing vessels, the 
comparison is not unfavorable to the 
airship. It ought to he well understood, 
however, that adzquate ground organiza- 
tion is esseniial before airship operation 
can be satisfactorily established as a 
means of commercial transport compar- 
able in safet, and reliability to seagoing 
ships. An important factor in develop- 
ing an adequate ground organization is 
provision for a weather information 
service, especially information that will 
determine what the weather is over the 
ocean areas. 

The navigator of an airship maps his 
course on a chart that shows not depths 
of water, shoals, obstructions, but which 
shows weather disturbances, the “highs” 
and “lows” and the prevailing winds. 
Given adequate information as to the 
weather ahead of him the skipper of an 
airship can circumnavigate bad areas and 
take advantage of favorable winds which 
may more than offset the longer route he 
was forced to take. 

What will airships of the future be? 

If Dr. Eckener could wave a magic 
wand and thereby cause changes in his 
“Graf Zeppelin,” I think he would first 
make her larger, thereby increasing her 
efficiency and enlarging her cruising 
range, for the “Grap Zeppelin” is ad- 
mittedly small for spanning the ocean 
distance profitably. Next, I think he 
would ask for more speed; for increased 
speed,“besides shortening the time for the 
airship’s normal crossing of the oceans, 
is the greatest safety factor an airship 
can have. Airship speeds in excess of 
100 miles per hour are not far off. 


Two New Airships 
For Navy Described 


As representing the next step in. air- 
ship progress I may describe very briefly 
the Navy’s two new airships of 6,500,000 
cubic feet volume, or about 160 tons dis- 
placement, which are already well un- 
derway. One should be completed in 
1931, and the other in 1932. These air- 
ships ‘will be larger and faster than any 
in existence. They are frequently re- 
ferred to as entirely designed by their 
builders, the Goodyear Zeppelin Corpora- 
tion, but I wish to point out that the 
Navy Department’s engineers played a 
large part in the design, particularly as 
to the general characteristics of the de- 
signs. 

It is particularly striking that these 
new airships can go more than two and 
a half times as far as the “Los Angeles” 
without refueling. Since the function 
of these naval airships will be long dis- 
tance scouting at sea, the great range of 
the new ships is of the utmost value. 
They will have a maximum speed of 90 
miles an hour and at 60 knots can go 
10,000 miles without refueling. As mer- 
chant ships they will be able to carry 100 
passengers across the Atlantic and 150 
from the Pacific Coast to Honolulu, They 
will bring the United States within two 
days of Europe and three or four days 
of Japan and Asia. Such ships will in 
time be used for transcontinental travel, 
and I predict there will be long waiting 
lists of people who want to cross the con- 
tinent and view our wonderful country, 
plains, valleys and mountains, from the 
air in quiet and comfort and cleanliness. 

Probably the most outstanding novelty, 
and the first time it has ever been done 
on any airship, will be the provision of 
a complete airplane hangar within the 
hull of the airship, capable of housing 
five high performance airplanes. . The 


.| airplanes may be raised or lowered on a 





which to file an appeal, the court ex- 
plains, is the same as was in force by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia when the jurisdiction over ap- 
peals from the Patent Office was trans- 
ferred to the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 

Other cases, according to information 
obtained in. the clerk’s office, involving 
seaiot situations, are now before the 
court. 
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trapeze swinging through large sliding 
doors in the bottom of the hangar. Air- 
planes intended for use with the airship 
will be equipped with special hooks above 
their wings for attaching to the trapeze. 

Externally, the airships will appear 
fuller and less slender than the “Los 
Angeles.” The fair lines of the hull will 
not be disfigured as in past practice by 
external cars containing the engines. The 
engines will be housed within the hull, 
thereby reducing the resistance, 


Engines to Be Housed 
In Hull of Dirigible 


The framework of the new airships, 
like their predecessors, will consist of 
|duralumin longitudinal and transverse 
girders, with steel wire bracing. The 
girders will be of a new type, stronger 
and more efficient than hitherto used. 
The outside will be covered with the 
characteristic aluminized fabric, drawn 
smooth and tight. The buoyant helium 
will be contained in 11 separate cells of 
gas-tight fabric. The strength of the 
| hull will be sufficient for storm or squall 
conditions approximately twice as severe 
as the “Los Angeles” could successfully 
encounter. 

I wish to express my confidence that 
airship transportation will develop, I 
hope rapidly, and to cite several reasons 
why I believe this will be true. 

First, airships supply the greatest 
‘comfort to be had in an air voyage. I 
| do not know of a more comfortable mode 
|of travel, and I believe’ this opinion is 
shared by 99 per cent of those persons 
who have been privileged to be airship 
passengers. Airships furnish the quick- 
est, cleanest, most comfortable long-dis- 
tance method of transportation know to 
man. No dust, or cinders; no jerking or 
rattling; no seasickness on a stormy sea. 

Then, there is the reliability and safety 
of airships, which is more than that of 
airplanes. Dependence is not placed upon 
engines to remain aloft, and by cruising 
at reduced power reliability and econom- 
jical use are insured. 

Next, come the improvements in air- 
ships along technical lines—improve- 
ments that are, at present, just around 
the corner. Specifically, larger and 
speedier airships, of 10,000,000 cubic 
feet and 100 miles speed; oil burning 
engines; improved sheds and terminal 
‘facilities; better weather information 
service; and, finally, the development of 
mechanical aids for handling airships. 


| Magni ficent Opportunity 
| Offered-to United States 


After all, the rigid airship to date has 
shown merely a part of its ultimate pos- 
sibilities. How quickly those possibili- 
ties may become actualities in the eco- 
nomic life of our Nation depends primar- 
ily upon the realization by the people of 
those potentialities and a determination 
to exploit and to capitalize them. We 
are standing on the threshold of a mag- 
nificent opportunity. I hope that the 
same spirit that enabled us to bring into 
being what was at one time the largest 
merchant marine in the world will spur 
us on and lead us to pursue a dominant 
position in the new merchant marine of 
the air. With our vast resources and 
population we should not be content to 
allow any nation to excel us in anything. 

The Graf Zeppelin’s was a great flight 
and will go down in history with the 
feats of Magellan and Lindbergh. We 
salute Dr. Eckener and his associates, 
and the German people who had con- 
fidence in them and showed it by public 
subscription that made the epochal flight 
possible. In offering our admiration and 
homage to them, however, we should 
learn a lesson. We would do well, as a 
people, to boast less,.to make less claims 
to being first in everything. We will be 
first if we deserve to be. With our popu- 
lation, resources and wealth we are capa- 
ble of being fir't in many things and 
should be ashamed if we are not. 

Germany, a vanquished nation, is un- 
questionably leading today in rigid air- 
ships and in many phases of heavier- 
than-air. We relinquished our lead in 
airships because we, the richest Nation 
on earth, as far as dollars are concerned, 
would not spend the money. We spend 
more on perfume and cigarettes than we 
do for national defense, including avia- 
tion. We are trailing in many things 
(the merchant: marine, for instance), 


lead. The worst of it is that we are get- 
ting used to it. 


Glory of Achievement 


Is Lost to America 

During the Graf Zeppelin’s triumph 
I heard little protest from the press 
or elsewhere deploring the back seat we 
had taken and are content to slumber 
in. The glory of the round-the-world 
flight,. the first flight by dirigible to 
the Pole, could have been ours. All 
honor to the recently defeated Germans 
who lead the world today in lighter-than- 
air, who have the greatest merchant 
ship afloat, the greatest man of war for 
her displacement, and the greatest flying 
boat. They may have been defeated ma- 
terially but their spirit is unbroken. Is 
it possible that victorious and_ rich 
America has become soft and decadent 
in some ways—is boasting instead of do- 
ing? 

Boastfulness has been a habit with us 
for some years; but more so recently, 
and since the war. Our not even en- 
tering for the Schneider cup race is an- 
other example. We won two out of the 
requisite three races to keep the cup 
and then quit, not because your aviators 
were not “raring to go,” but because 
we would not spend the money. Italy, 
France and Great Britain each have 
spent several millions for the Schneider 
cup competition. Was the spirit of the 
country higher when we won the Amer- 
ica’s cup from England, and in the years 
when we defended and retained it? We 
have made great strides in this coun- 
try in aviation since the Wright brothers 
showed the way and have accomplished 
wonders in recent years, but there has 
been much froth. Booms in aviation 
stocks do not make us lead the world 
in aviation. Let’s take stock of our- 
selves as a people and take the neces- 
saty steps to lead in fact. A nation 
that has the population and resourceé 
to be first and is content to be any- 
thing else is lacking in national spirit. 
Let us at least lead where we can and 
should—-at whatever sacrifices and have 
a national defense, including aviation, 
and a merchant marine inferior to none. 
We can if we will, 
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The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
ef all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made’ by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-28748. Private Property—Lost in the 
Naval Service. The act of Oct. 6, 1917,| 
40 Stat. 389, authorizes reimbursement only | 
in kind of articles “customarily issued to 
the service.” Where claim is filed for such 
articlés and pending its consideration the | 
articles are issued to the man and charged | 
to his account, upon allowance of the claim | 
refund of withheld pay may be made not | 
exceeding the value of the articles allowed | 
actually issued and charged to the man, 
payment being made under the appropri- 
ation current when the pay was withheld. | 
(Oct. 2, 1929.) | 

A-28551. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Ad- | 
justed Compensation—Loans to Veterans. 
Where a bank. makes a loan to a veteran in} 
amount greater than the then loan value | 
of his adjusted-service certificate with full | 
knowledge thereof and on the basis of | 
other security than the certificate, and the | 
note remains unpaid by the veteran at ma- | 
turity, the Veterans’ Bureau may pay to} 
the bank, upon proper presentation of the 
note and certificate, only an amount equal | 
to the loan value of the certificate at the 
time of maturity. 7 Comp. Gen. 253 dis- 
tinguished. (Oct. 2, 1929.) 

A-28335. Transportation — Coal — Land- 
grant deductions—War Department. The} 
land-grant deductions for transportation of 
coal over the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road from mines in Alabama to New Or- 
leans, La., delivered on board United States | 
engineer’s barges should be made from the | 
commercial charge less the amounts paid | 
by the L. & N. R. R. to other parties for | 
switching and chute or conveyor service for | 
transferring the coal from the cars to on 
board the boats or barges. (Oct. 1, 1929.) | 

A-28674. (S) Subsistence, per diem— 
Meals and lodging with wife in rented | 
apartment. A Government employe in a} 
bona fide travel status on a per diem basis | 
while at a place other than the place of | 
his residence or actual home who procures | 
subsistence and lodging by renting an} 
apartment which he occupies with his wife | 
who prepares his meals, is entitled to the 
full per diem in lieu of subsistence. Para- 
graph 47(c) of the standardized Govern- | 
ment travel regulations is applicable only | 
where the subsistence and lodging are sup- | 
plied by a member of the traveler’s family | 
at the regular home or place of residence | 
of such member. (Sept. 25, 1929.) | 

A-28851. Transportation—Dependents of | 
Army officer. Where transportation re- | 
quests for the rail travel are furnished | 
and ‘used for the dependents of an officer | 
of the Army to his new station, but due to 
urgency of the officer’s orders it is im-| 
possible to procure tranepirtation requests 
on which Pullman reservation can be made, 
reimbursement is authorized not exceeding | 
cost to the Government for Pullman accom- 
modations procured at the expense of the 
officer which should have been but could not 
be issued under the act of May 18, 1920, | 
41 Stat. 604. 7 Comp. Gen. 544. (Oct. 1, | 
1929.) 
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Joursal of the 
United States Court 
; —of — 
Customs and Patent 
Appeals 





Present: Presiding Judge William J. | 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- | 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Patent Appeal No. 2536.—Edwin Lundgren | 
v. Riley & McElroy. Stokers. Time for | 
filing appellant’s brief extended to Dec. 1, 
1929, and appellee’s brief to Feb. 1, 1930. | 

Patent Appeal No. 2361.—Lufkin Rule | 
Company v, Master Rule Mfg. Co., Inc. | 
Trade mar for rules. Motion of appellant | 
for permission to file reply brief denied. 

Customs Appeal No. 3193.—David_ B. 
Roberts v. The United States. Motor boat | 
“Dreamer.” Argued by Mr. Morris Douw 
Ferris for the appellant, and by Mr. Mar- 
cts Higginbotham for the appellee. 


Customs Appeal No. 3219.—The United | 
States v. Irving W. Rice & Co. Toys— 
stuffed animals. Argued by Mr. Fred J. 


Carter for the appellant, and submitted on | 
the record by the appellee. 
Customs Appeals Nos. 3199 and 3218.—The 
United States v. Porto Rico Coal Co. Same | 
v. Same. Tugboat “Berwind”; reappraise- 
ment. Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence | 
for the appellant, and by Mr. George W. | 

Dalzell for the appellee. 
' 





| Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1843. Mr. Simmons. To authorize the 
establishment of a Coast Guard station on 
the coast of North Carolina, at or in the 
vicinity of Moores Inlet; Commerce. 


Title 49—Transportation 

S. 1853. Mr. Smith. To amend the inter- 
state commerce act in respect of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity; Inter- 
State Commerce, 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Frank R. Dodge, det. as Asst. Dist. 
Comm, Officer, 11th Naval Dist., San Diego, 
Calif., about Oct. 5; to 8th Naval Dist. 

Lt. Arthur Gavin, resignation accepted to 
take effect on Dec. 12. 

Lt. Peter F. Hunt, ors. Oct. 5 revoked. To 
duty Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lt. John F. Murphy, det. Eng. Experiment 
Sta., Naval Academy about Oct. 5; to U. 
S. S. Patoka. 

Lt. (jg) Donald A. Crandell, det. U. S. S. 
Dobbin about Oct. 5; to temp. duty Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lt. (jg) Philip A. Rodes, det. U. S. S. 
Vega; continue treatment Naval Hospital, | 
League Island, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Lt. (jg) Richard G,. Voge, det. U. S. S. 
Trenton about (ct. 5; to temp. duty Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola. Pe 

Lt. (jg) John F. Walsh, det. U. S. S, Reid | 
about Oct, 5; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., | 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. John M. Madison, resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect on Oct. 23. 

Ens. Ray Zemlicka, relieved all active | 
duty; to home, 

Lt. Comdr. James F. Hooker (M. C.), det. | 
Nav. Hosp., Boston, Mass., about Oct. 15; | 
to U. S. S, Lexington, 

Lt. Houston B. Fite (M. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Pennsylvania about Oct. 12; 
Barracks, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. Joseph Connolly (D. C,), det. Subm. | 
Base, New London, Conn.; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lt. (jg) Ralph W. Malone (D. C.), det. | 
Nav. Med, School, Washington, D. C., about 
Nov. 25; to ec. f. 0. U. S, S. Salt Lake City 
and on board when commissioned. 

Chf. Pay Clerk Leroy Alexander, det. ‘| 














to Ree. | 


S..S. Nevada about Nov, 10; to Navy Yard, 
Charleston, 8. C, 








Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 





By Roy C. Potts, 


In Charge, Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


ERVICES rendered the dairy and 
‘J poultry industry by the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture may be classi- 
fied under three heads: (1) Research 
and investigation; (2) standardization 
and grading; (3) market news and sta- 
tistics. 


Under the head of research and in- 
vestigation many phases of the subject 
of marketing and distribution of dairy 
and poultry products are undertaken. 
Various methods and practices em- 
ployed by the trade and by cooperative 
marketing organizations of producers 
have been studied and the results of 
these studies have been published. 

- * * 


Among the studies made on which 
separate bulletins have been issued are 
the following: Marketing of eggs, 
marketing of poultry, marketing of live 
poultry, marketing of turkeys, market- 
ing *f milk, cold storage of eggs and 
poultry, methods of packing and load- 
ing eggs for carfot shipment, market- 
ing of milk and cream in New England, 
standards and grades for butter and 
cheese. 


Under this topic also a vast amount 
of statistics relating to the dairy and 
poultry industries has been assembled 
and a handbook published of statistics 
relating to the dairy industry. Manu- 
script has been prepared for a similar 
handbook of statistics on the poultry 
industry. 

* * co 

THE object of the research and in- 

vestigational studies is to provide 
the industry with information which 
should be of interest and value to it 
and is not readily available in the form 
of other publications. Present research 
studies under way include such topics 
as “Factors Which Affect the Price of 
Creamery Butter and of American 
Cheese,” “Construction, Equipment and 
Operation of Poultry and Egg Packing 
Plants,” “Standardization and Grading 
of Dressed Poultry for Quality and 
Condition.” 


This research work is largely con- 
ducted by the members of the staff with 
headquarters in Washington, although 
some studies are undertaken in coopera- 
tion with field offices of the Bureau and 
with outside cooperating agencies. 

* * * 

_ Under the head of standardization, 
inspection and grading services, the 
Bureau is rendering service to these 
industries. For a number of years at 
the important terminal markets, butter, 
cheese and eggs have been graded. 
Within the past year an inspection 
service on dressed poultry has been 
established and more than 20 poultry 
packing and canning plants have 
availed themselves of this service. 


At one of these plants six Govern- 
ment poultry inspectors are employed 
and approximately one-quarter million 
pounds of poultry is inspected weekly 
for condition and wholesomeness. In 


| this work each individual bird is evis- 


cerated and post mortem examination 
made to determine the wholesomeness 
and soundness (freedom from disease) 
of the products. The inspected poultry 
is either used for*the preparation of 
canned poultry products or is marketed 
in the form of hard chilled or frozen 
poultry. 
o 2 “& 
"THE grading service on butter, in 
some instances, is rendered in co- 
operation with State agencies. In 
Minnesota, through cooperation with 
the Minnesota State Department of 
Agriculture, more than 100,000,000 
pounds of butter were officially graded 
by the Department’s butter inspectors 
during the past year. 


Plans are now being developed for 
the establishing of a grading service 
on American cheese which has been 
cured. This cheese, when graded, will 
be stamped with the official grade mark, 


which will carry through on the cheese 
to the consumer, thus making it possi- 
ble in retail stores to purchase “U. S. 
Fancy” aged American cheese. The 
grading service is being extended to 
poultry, and during the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas seasons of 1928 more 
than 150,000 dressed turkeys were offi- 
cially graded and stamped with their 
proper grade marking. It is expected 
that the grading service on poultry 
will be extended shortly to other 
classes of poultry, particularly chickens. 


* *x * 


Last, but not least in importance, is 
the market news and statistical work 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics regarding dairy and poultry 
products. This work covers a very wide 
field and includes such basic statistical 
information as the “Monthly Produc- 
tion of Manufactured Dairy Products,” 
such as butter, cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk, milk powder, ice 
cream, etc.; the stocks of butter, eggs, 
cheese and dressed poultry in cold 
storage, which are issued in the form 
of daily, weekly and monthly reports, 
the latter covering the total stocks in 
cold storage in the United States; the 
daily receipts of butter, eggs and 
cheese in important receiving markets, 
such as Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; the daily prices of these 
commodities in important wholesale 
markets, and other statistics covering 
various phases oz these industries. 


The daily mailing list of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for these 
reports exceeds 20,000 and is swelled to 
more than 25,000 by additional firms 
which_receive the weekly and monthly 
reports. 

* * * 

FIELD OFFICES which compile and 

issue market news reports on dairy 
and poultry products are Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. These offices are 
connected with each other by the Bu- 
reau’s. leased telegraph wire ard the 
information compiled at one office is 
transmitted over the leased wire to 
other offices, thus making it possible 
at each office to issue not only informa- 
tion for the local market, but for such 
other markets as it seems desirable to 
include. 


The following is a list of the various 
market reports issued by the Bureau on 
dairy and poultry products. These re- 
ports are furnished free to persons and 
firms who have need for such informa- 
tion as is contained in them and who 
make request for them: 


Monthly Fluid Milk Market Report, 
Monthly Condensed and Evaporated 
Milk Market Report, Monthly Dry Milk 
Market Report, Monthly Domestic and 
Foreign Dairy Markets Situation, 
Monthly Poultry and Egg Situation, 
Monthly Estimate of Creamery Butter 
Production, Daily (butter, cheese. eggs 
and dressed poultry), Weekly Milk and 
Cream (Philadelphia), Daily Live 
Poultry (New York), Daily Poultry and 
Game (San Francisco), NoomButter and 
Egg Market Report (issued by all 
offices),Monthly Storage,Weekly Butter, 
Weekly Milk and Cream (New York), 


Weekly Cheese, Monthly Export, 
Weekly Milk and Cream (Boston). 
* * * 


Through the market news and sta- 
tistical service of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics contact is main- 
tained with practically every large 
operator in these industries, for the 
mailing list includes such firms as 
creameries, cheese factories, condensa- 
ries, poultry and egg packing plants, 
cold storage warehouses, purchasing 
agents for railroads, banking corpora- 
tions and others who buy, sell, ware- 
house or finance the marketing and 
distribution of these products. 


Hundreds of letters are received an- 
nually which comment favorably upon 
the value of the present service ren- 
dered or request that the service be 
further developed and extended to in- 
clude phases of the dairy and poultry 
industries not already covered. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus iyrespective of 


their place in the administrative organization. 


The nineteenth article, to be 


printed in the issue of Oct. 11, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Biological 


Survey, Department of Agriculture. 





puis vast organization has never been studied in detail as one plece of adminis- 
trative mechanism. No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multi- 
farious activities or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture 


of what the Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United States, 1909-1913. 





THE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government 

costs, if they are sure they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being 
applied with good business sense and management, 


—WOODROW WILSON, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 





MAKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Government, 

grouping related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to under- 
stand and use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey 
will be useful to schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States, 1923-1929. 








Army Orders 





Lt. Col. Charles E. Lutz, G. S. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to Berkeley, @alif., and 


will stand relieved from active service. 


Wrnt. Qfficer Francis E. Lee, from Ma- 


nila, P. I, to Fort Banks, Mass. 
Wrnt. 
Fort Howard, Md., to Tientsin, China. 


Wrnt. Officer Herbert H. Shert, from Fort 


Banks, Mass,, to the Panama Canal Dept. 


Ist Lt. Elmer Joshua Morton, Q. M. C. 
| Res., orders of Sept. 27 revoked. 

C., par. 18, 
S. O. 209, amended to assign him to Van- 


Ist Lt. Carlton F. Bond, A. 


couver Barracks, Wash. 


Technical Sergt. 


at Fort McDowell, Calif. 


Ist Lt. Patrick F. Powers, par. 18, S. O. 


231, amended. 


Officer Franz G. Nierlich, from 


Thad Eastwood, Ord. 
Dept., will be placed upon the retired list 


| 











Fairfield Air Depot, Fairfield, Ohio, to Kelly 
Field, Tex. 

1st Lt. John M. Clark, A. C., from Kelly 
Field, Tex., to Fairfield Air Depot,” Fair- 
field, Ohio. 

1st Lt. Charles Laurn Leedham, M. C., 
par. 5, S. O, 230, amended to assign him to 
New York, N. Y. f 

Capt. Russell MeK. Herrington, E. C., 
ig Fort Humphreys, Va., to Galveston, 
ex. 

2d Lt. Christian G. Nelson, Inf., to the 
8S. C., from Fort Schuyler, N. Y., to Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

1st Lt. Edward Grant Hayward Jr., Q. 
M. C. Res., orders of Sept. 26 revoked. 
Capt. Charles A. Bader, Q. M. C., retired 


for physical disability. 


Capt. George J. Downing, F. A., par. 31. 
S. O. 226, amended to relieve him from Fort 
Sheridan, Ill. 


Capt. Harland F, Seeley, Inf., par. 28, 


ist Lt. Harold A. Barton, A. C., from S. QO. 219, amended, 


New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 








Comish, Newel Howland. Cooperative mar- 
keting of agricultural products. 479 p. 
N. Y., London, D. Appleton and co., 1929. 

29-18383 

Dexter, Thomas Francis George. Civilisa- 
tion in Britain, 2000 B. C., by... 89 
p., illus. Perranporth, Cornwall, New 
knowledge press, 1929. 29-18442 

Duncan, Rudolph L. How to pass U. S. 
government radio license examinations, 


by ...and Charles E. Drew. Completely 
rev. ed. 169 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & 
sons, 1929. 29-18388 


Ely, Richard Theodore. Elements of land 
economics, by ... and Edward W. More- 
house. (Land economics series, ed. by 
R. T. Ely.) 363 p. N. ¥., The Macmillan 
co., 1926. 29-13654 

Heldt, Peter Martin. Motor vehicles and 
tractors; a‘ textbook for students and a 
handbook for engineers. 678 p., illus. 


Nyack, N. Y., P. M. Heldt, 1929. 29-18387 
Huguet, Charles Julien. Britain and the 
war, a French indictment, by .. . trans- 


lated by Captain H. Cotton Minchin; with 
frontispiece and 10 maps in colour. 243 
p. London, Cassel and company, 1928. 


29-18440 

Hutchinson, Woods. . .. Building strong 
bodies, by ... Enl, ed. (The Woods 
Hutchinson health series.) 266 p., illus. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 
29-18277 
Lanston monotype machine company, 
Ajustes del teclado, estilo “D.” 57 p., 
illus. Phila., Pa., Lanston monotype ma- 
chine co., 1929. 29-18371 
Larson, Theodore Hubert. Why we are 
what we are; the science and art of 
endocrine physiology and endocrine ther- 
apy. 347 p., illus. Chicago, Ill, The 

American endocrine bureau, 1929. 
29-18373 
Leeming, Joseph. Things any boy can 
make; the boy’s own book of homemade 
toys. 196 p., illus. N. Y¥., The Century 
co., 1929, 29-18386 
Lloyd George, David. Slings and arrows; 
sayings chosen from the speeches of 


- . + edited with introduction b 
Philip Guedalla. 324 p. London, Conia 
and co., 1929. 29-18443 ~ 


Lloyd-Jones, Mrs. Esther (McDonald). Stu- 
dent personnel work at Northwestern 
university, by . . . with a foreword by 
Walter Dill Seott. (Thesis (Ph. D,)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1929.) 
Harper & brothers, 1929. 

McDonough, Sister ‘Mary Rosa. The em- 
pirical study of character. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Catholic university of America, 1929, 
Published also as Studies in psychology 
and psychiatry, vol. ii, no. Bed.) 222 p. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic. univer- 


sity of America, 1929. 29-18273 
Miller, Frederick William. ... Elementary 
theory of qualitative analysis. (The Cen- 
tury chemistry series.) 180 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Century co., 1929. 29-18275 
New York academy of medicine. Library. 


Dental bibliography; a reference index to 
the literature of dental science and art 
as found in the libraries of thé New York 
academy of medicine and Bernhard Wolf 
Weinberger, compiled by Bernhard Wolf 
Weinberger. 2d ed. 183 p. N. Y., Pub. 
under the auspices of the First district 
dental society, state of New York, 1929. 
29-18368 

Peirce, Clarence Andrew, comp. Handbook 
of formulas and tables fot engineers 
by ... Walter B. Carver and Charles E. 
O’Rourke. 3d ed. 228 p., illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 29-18389 
Pottle, Frederick Albert. The literary ca- 
reer of James Boswell, esq.; being the 
bibliographical materials for a life 


of 
Boswell. 335 p., illus. Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1929. 29-18372 


Roberts, Stephen Henry. History of French 
colonial policy (1870-1925). (Studies in 
economics and political science, no, 95.) 


2 v. London, P. S, King & son, 1929. 
29-18382 
Schomer, Abraham Shaikewitz. War and 


peace in the new light of intellectology, 
showing (1) the real meaning of war, its 
root-cause, and the scientific control and 
prevention thereof; and (2) the real 
meaning of peace, its root-cause, and the 
_Scientific enforcement and advancement 
thereof. 78 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Pro- 
visional committee for calling into be- 
ing an alliance for the scientific control 
and prevention of war, and the scientific 
enforcement and advancement of peace, 
1929. 29-18381 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

The Agricultural Situation—Vol. 13, No. 10, 
October, 1, 1929. A brief summary of 
economic conditions, issued monthly by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, 25 cents. (Agr. 26-1797) 

Thirty Books of Great Fiction—Reading 
Course No. 6, Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. Free at Bu- 
reau. 
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Contractor Urges 
Open Market Sale 


Of Prison Goods 


in Another 





Administrator, 


Dissent, Says Business | 


Viewpoint of Majority 
Does Not Solve Problems 





Henry Pope representing the advisory 


committee from the viewpoint of the | 


prison contractors, and Sanford Bates, 
superintendent_ of Federal prisons, one 
of the two representatives of the 
prison administrators, dissented from 
the majority report of the committee of 
penologists, manufacturers and 


posal of prison-made goods, 
submitted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The letter of Mr. Pope follows in full 
text: 

“My dear Mr. Secretary: I take pleas- 
ure in submitting my observations on the 
prison labor problem, the result of 30 
years’ experience. It is agreed by all 
students of the subject that useful em- 
ployment should be furnished prisoners, 
and my observation is that, to furnish 
this useful employment, the work must 
be of a productive nature, with working 


conditions as near the same as condi- | 


tions found. in industries outside the 


prisons. 
Quality to Determine Price 


“To do this, a useful product must 
be made and sold. Naturally, the price 


this article will bring depends upon the | 
quality of the workmanship entering into | |} 
it, whether same is sold with a similar | 
product manufactured outside of prisons | 
and by people skilled in the ee | 

this | 


of this class of merchandise. 
is done, the product will bring its proper 
value on the market. However, if re- 


strictions are made as to where the | 


product of this labor is sold, or if it is 
specially branded as a prison product, 
you will immediately destroy the possi- 
bilities of selling at its full commercial 


value and eventually destroy the indus- | 
try, bringing idleness to the prisoner as | 


a result. 

“The total volume of prison labor com- 
pared to all labor outside of prisons is 
so small that it is hardly worth con- 
sidering, but even so, it is eminently un- 
fair to confine a prisoner without occu- 
pation. 

Limitations Impair Products 

“If the sale of the product of prison 
labor is limited to the State or its politi- 
cal division, it becomes at once impossi- 
ble, owing to the limited market, to pro- 
duce a satisfactory product to meet the 


price of similar products on the market. | 
This is the result after repeated experi- | 


ments as tried by many States. 


“Under the most favorable conditions, | 


the chances of finding suitable employ- 
ment for prisoners is most difficult. In 
selecting work for prisoners, climatic 
conditions, character and age of pris- 
oners, location of the prison, are all im- 
portant factors. Consequently, 


the employment of prisoners, whether 
confined within the walls or employed 
otherwise, as on parole or probation, 
working on farms as can be done on a 
large scale and profitably in the south- 
ern part of the United States, and on 
a similar scale in the colder climates 
and more thickly populated countries. 


Open Market Sales 

“The products of the farm, such as cot- 
ton, dairy products, ete.—in fact, any 
product to be sold at a fair value—must 
have a chance to enter into interstate 
commerce and be sold with and assembled 
with similar products wherever pro- 
duced. To especially identify this prod- 
uct as prison made would, in many 
cases, destroy its possibility of profit- 
able sale. 

“TI think we all agree that the solution 
of this problem does not lie with the 
Federal Government, except in so far 
as it may affect the Federal prisons. 
If the Federal Government can work 
out in the Federal prisons a satisfactory 
labor problem whereby its prisoners can 
be profitably and steadily employed on 
products sold to Government  depart- 
ments, I am sure, if successful, 
States will be glad to follow its lead. 
Until this is accomplished, I do not see 
where the Federal Government should 
interfere, and each State should be left 
entire freedom, as far as Government 
interference is concerned, to work out 
its own prison labor problems.” 

Dissent by Mr. Bates 


The letter of Mr. Bates. formerlv 
commissioner of the department of cor- 
rection of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and now Federal superintendent 
of prisons, follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I avail myself of the privi- 
lege, accorded me by the committee ap- 
pointed to, consider the question of 


prison labor, to submit a brief state-! 


ment of the reasons why I am unable 
to agree with the report of the ma- 
jority members of that committee. 


I believe that what the public desires 


and what Congress should have is a 
statement of well-authenticated facts 
with reference to the prison labor prob- 
lem in all its social implications. The 


present report treats the subject almost 
entirely from a business point of view, 


and while an honest attempt has been 
made to give in that report some 
the questions which have been raised 


by persons who take other viewpoints 


the report still lecks definite and au- 
thentic informatior 


bility of certain legislation aimed to 
curtail prison production. 


Problem of Reducing Output 


prison production reduces 
of production outside. 


All 
amount 


tion can be most pginlessly reduced but 


whether, for the general benefit of so- 
It may 
be that the interests of business firms 
and labor unions might be found to be 


ciety, it ought to be reduced. 


the general interest of 
I find no 


in the 


subservient to 
the consuming public. 
cussion of this question 


in deciding 


has great interest 


labor | 
representatives, on production and dis- | 
recently | 


the | 
widest possible field should be open for | 


the | 


of 


which would aid) 
Congress in deciding upon the advisa- 


the 
The 
major question is not how this produc- 


dis- 
report 
nor any facts which would aid Congress 
it." The Nation certainly 
in the success of 
its business men, but it also has a tre- 
mendous stake in the reduction of its 
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Accounting 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that pro- 
visions of revenue act are invalid, re- 
quiring calculation of income tax on 
rentals based on value of building 


owned by insurance company. 
. Page 5, Col. 1 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Page 5 


Counsel for appellant in case of Endi- 
cott v. Mellon et al., argued in Appeals 
Court, District of Columbia, Oct. 8, 
that a document designated “Claims for 
Refund’ for purpose of filing claim for 
payment of overassessed income taxes, 
was sufficient to comply with the law. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Board of Tax Appeals holds tax on 
rental value of real estate is illegal. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Refunds, credits and abatements be- 
cause of overassessments of income 
taxes are announced by Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Page 7, Col. 1 


See special index and digest of tax 
decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Senator Hawes says Post Office De- 
partment is sympathetic toward estab- | 
lishment of air mail route between St. | 
Louis and New York. Page 1, Col. 6 


Air mail carriers report progress in 

air mail negotiations, wig mg ag gt 
ol. ‘ 

Office Department. Page 3, siuetic ; 


Radio | Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
Station WENR files appeal to assign- , cuit, rules Oklahoma law levying li- 
ment of Radio Commission in Court of | cense fees on corporations is discrimi- 
Appeals of the District of Columbia.. | natory between domestic and foreign 
Page 3, Col. 5 | companies. (Sneed, Treas., etc. v. 


| Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. et al. 
Station KGO, Oakland, Calif., asks | Smfer Ol & Refining Ca, oat) 


authority to employ maximum broad- | ot: , 
casting power of 50,000 watts in ap-| See special index and digest of latest 
plication filed with the Federal Radio| Federal court decisions on page 8. 


Commission Oct. 9. Page 3, Col. 2 


Distribution Women’s Bureau, Department of La- 


' Aviation | bor, says lack of uniformity in State 


| laws is working hardship on women. 
Chief of Naval Bureau of Aeronau- | Page 2, Col. 1 


ics urges United States to take leader- 
on Department of Commerce reports 


ship in development of dirigibles for | epar r ‘ 
international commerce. Page 2, Col.2/ decline in number of accidents in quar- 
Page 1, Col. 3 


extends time for completion of branch 
line in Nevada to June 30, 1931. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce reports 
gain in tonnage and revenue of Mexi- 
can railroads. Page 2, Col. 5 


Receipts of four British railways for 
| first 34 weeks of 1929 were larger than 
| for similar period of 1928. Page 1, Col. 4 


| Rate decisions announced by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Restriction on power to limit expan- 
sion of railroads provided in amend- 
| ment introduced by Senator Smith. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
































Shipping 







































| Baltimore of $335,000 for 22 laid-up 


| highest 
| Shipping Board. 


Traffic through Kiel Canal set new 


record in August. Page 6, Col. 7 


| Executive 
'M anagement 


Business Conditions 


Weekly index of business chart pre- 
| pared by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4 


Economic conditions in Great Britain 
following Summer dullness milder than 
usual, causes optimism, says Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 2, Col. 5 


Decisions Affecting 








See Accounting, Taxation, 


Labor 


| ries in 1928. 


Extension of scope of -workmen’s 
compensation acts is advocated at -con- 
| ference of International Association of 
| Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, Page 1, Col. 6 


Better legislation ‘urged to check ‘in- 
crease in accidental deaths in industry, 
in address at convention of association 
of Government officials in industry in 
United States and Canada. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Polish-German agreement assures 
inauguration next Spring of air serv- 
ice between Warsaw and Berlin, says 
trade .commissioner at Warsaw. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Railroads 


Long Island Railroad denied rehear- 
ing by Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion of application to abandon its 
Whitestone Branch. Page 6, Col. 1 


Canadian National Railways to re- 








route tracks through Kingston and build | 
new railway station near northern city Patents : , 
limits. Page 6, Col. 1 Claims on device for determining 


Oregon-Washington Railroad asks 
Intérstate Commerce Commission for | 
permit to abandon branch. | 
Page 6, Col. 1] 


Commission | Co.) 


by District Court of District of Massa- 
chusetts. (Louis Schopper and Foreign 
Paper Mills, Inc., v. Starr Brass Mfg. 
Page 8, Col. 6 


Interstate Commerce 





crime bill and the restoration. or main- 
tenance of the virtue and the. ability 
of its citizens. 

I was placed upon this committee as 
one of two representatives of the pris-| 
ons of the United States, and while my 
personal predilections are in favor of the 
exclusive State-use system of prison in- 
dustries, still I think any report which | 
does not regard the advantages of other | 
prison-labor systems is not a complete| , 
and accurate report. It therefore be- | pensation system, as they should be, the 
comes my duty to call attention to the} efforts’ to remove them and to eradicate | 
fact that the contract system, the public-| the causes will receive an impetus that 
account system, and even the now obs0-| nothing else can give. The experience | 
lete lease system had certain striking | 4)) over the United States with industrial 


advantages over idleness. Certainly the] accidents shows this statement to have 
advantages of the State-use system ought | foundation. 


to be stated, but in the interest of fair- | 
ness the objections to it should be stated | 
as well as the advantages of other sys- | 
tems. | 

Facts Not Compiled | 


‘Wider Scope Urged 


In Compensation Acts 





Substitution of Unjury’ for ‘Ac- 
cident’ Favored 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


When occupational diseases are rec-| 
gnized as part of a workmen’s com-| 


And when good air and light, and all 


business on a civilized plane, are intro- 
duced into workshops and factories, the 
improved physical gains, the content- 





a definite, positive record of the facts 
|regarding prison production as com- 
pared with free production; fails to find 
'a careful analysis of the quality of 
prison-made goods as compared with free 
| goods outside; misses entirely the evi- When men are susceptible to industrial 
dence to the effect that modern prison | poisons, as sometimes is the case, care 
workshops, carried on under the author- |should be taken to remove them from 
ity of the Government, are, if anything,| the source of contamination. This does 
cleaner, more modern, more hygienic | not, and should not, mean displacement. 
than many of the shops maintained by | {t does mean that a change of occupation 
private industry; and one further sees | jn the establishment will remove the em- 
no evidence adduced as to the general | ploye from the irritant, conserve his 
welfare of the citizens of this country,| health, make him more useful in his em- 
irrespective of their industrial affilia-| ployment, and give the employer better 
tions, under the free or restricted circu-| yetirns. 
lation of prison products. Should occupational diseases be lim- 
The desire of the majority members |ited? The answer is in the negative. The 
of the committee signing the letter, rep-| working out of an adequate law to in- 
resenting some of the manufacturing in-|clude diseases considered occupational 
terests and labor unions, first, to install! will automaticaily cover those so weil 
the exclusive State-use system in the! known, but there will remain the question 
prisons of the country, and, second,|of the odd case in its relation to a dis- 
thereby and by other proposed devices to|ease not generally found in occupational 
curtail prison production—although per- | lists. 
fectly natural -desires, to be sure, and| The famous Wisconsin typhoid fever 
properly mentioned in a business report— | case is in point. An employe was obliged 
receive undue emphasis, to use contaminated water. His employ- 
As a member of this committee I have|ment removed him from the protectiow 
two parposes in mind: First, to advocate | given by scientific methods as applied to 
a system of prison labor which would |community life. The Wisconsin Industrial 
best fulfill the purposes of our prisons,|Commission rightly awarded compensa- 
namely, the protection of the public|tion, and the decision was not reversed. 
through the rehabilitation of the pris- 
oner; and, second, to join with persons 
of differing viewpoints in the establish- 
ment of that particular policy which will | 
work the greatest good to the greatest 
number of our citizens. With some re- 
gret and with a full realiation of the 
splendid work that the Department of 
Commerce and Mr, Gorton James have 
done in connection with this report, and 
for reasons here only generally stated 
but more specifically outlined in my let- 
ter of Dec. 5 to Mr. James, I have with- 


| will keep occupational diseases confined 
|to known classifications and ultimately 
direct intelligent effort to combat even 
those health difficulties heretofore con- 
sidéred as insurmountable. 


cases are to be compensated? No. It 
|does mean that an applicant for com- 
pensation must show a connection be- 
tween the disease and his work, some- 
thing extremely difficult to do. 

A number of men in California were 
awarded medical care and compensation 
because the evidence showed they had to 
live in a labor camp and the engineers 
|had overlooked a hidden drain that con- 
taminated the water supply. As in the 
Wisconsin case, the presence of typhoid 











Summary of All News C 





Bid of Union Shipbuilding Co. of | 


vessels offered for sale for scrapping | 
received by United States | 
Page 6, Col. 1 


condition of stock of paper being manv- | 
factured held to’be valid and infringed | 


| epidemic, 


i .all |exposure” doctrine, and all seven justices 
the other concomitants of conducting ;concurred, 


One reads this report and fails to find! ment, and the larger output are aids that | 


Does this mean that all typhoid fever | 








Appeal denied by Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals on ground it was 
filed after expiration of time limit. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. Page 8 


Patent Office announces decisions in 
three patent cases and grants of patent 
rights on numerous applications. 

Page 8, Col. 5 


Tariff 


Customs Court rules “bonded pe- 
riod” for imports begins on date of im- 
portation rather than date of entry for 
warehousing. Page 9, Col. 1 


Customs Court rules that alencon 
laces are dutiable at 75 per cent ad 
| valorem as embroidery. 
. Page 4, Col. 1! 


Senate rejects amendment to tariff 
bill proposing to grant independence to 
Philippine Islands. Page 1, Col. 4 


Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. Page 8 


Finance 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 








Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. Page 7 


| Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
sounting Office. Page 9 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 


‘Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Weather of past week was mostly | 
normal for all farm work. September | 
as whole had normal temperatures ex- 
cept for a strip in the North; rainfall 
was spotty; complete August reports 
emphasize severity of the drought, ac- 
cording to Weather Bureau report on 
Oct. 9. Page 4, Col. 6 


Meeting of International Water Com- 
mission for ited States and Mexico 
originally scheduled to open in Wash- 
| ington Oct. 21, postponed until Oct. 22, 
| Bureau of Reclamation states. 

: Page 3, Col. 4 

Farm Board authorizes loans to two 
cotton cooperative associations and one | 
citrus association. Page 1, Col. 5} 

Work on farms aided by favorable 
weather, according to Department of 
Agriculture. Page 1, Col. 6 


Meat-packing industry to hold con- 
ference on elimination of unfair trade 
practices and waste. Page 1, Col. 2 


Protection against inferior meats 


rant Association at Louisville, Ky., 
meeting. Page 4, Col, 1 

Food and Food Products—an article 
by Roy C. Potts, dairy and poultry 
products division, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Bureau, discussing Federal re- 
search and grading services as provided 
| for the dairy industry. Page 9 

















in this discussion followed a death benefit 
when a hospital steward died from influ- 
enza. It was shown in evidence that the 
man had to work day and night for a 
long period of time. He carried in the 
living and removed the dead during the | 
His powers of resistance were | 
lowered. He was in continual contact 
with the disease. The medical testimony 
was practically unanimous that the stew- 
ard came under the doctrine of “special 
exposure.” | 


The industrial accident commission was 
a unit in voting the death benefit. When 
the appeal was taken to the supreme 
court, it was the belief of several familiar 
with the circumstances that the highest 
tribunal in the State would reverse the 
decision. The supreme court upheld the 
commission’s ruling, stressed the “special 


Another notable California case ‘had 
|an attack of pneumonia for its basis. 
A motion-picture actor had to stand in 
| water during a cold day for a number 
of hours. He suffered a chill. The doc- 
tors testified that the pneumonia de- 
veloped from the chill, and that the chain 
of events brought into play the theory of 
“special exposure.” 


In one or two instances awards have 
gone out for tuberculosis claims, but 
only when the medical evidence was clear 
that an industrial accident of severity 
“lighted up” the dormant disease. 

The presentation is made here that 
these and similar cases are rare and that 
they are just as attributable to industry 
as the more clearly defined mishaps. 
The effect on the sufferer is the same. 
His need is similar. Society has _ its | 
claims to be considered. The employer | 
has the protection of insurance. The 
latter isn’t cast in hard and fast lines, 
and the average is such that an occupa- 
tional claim can be covered just like an 
industrial accident. 

Out of a long experience in the domain 
of workmen’s compensation the writer 
beliéves that progress and fairness re- 
quire inclusion of all cases which come 
reasonably within the meaning of the 
word “injury.” The claimant should be 
required to prove his case, if doubt 
exists. If he does this, and if medical 
advice concurs, there does not seem any 
good reason why he should be excluded 
from the benefits of a workmen’ com- 
pensation act. On the contrary, he 
should be considered as sustaining an 
“injury”, within his employment. 

There should be an effort made _ to 
eliminate the naming of occupational dis- 
eases in existing laws. The way has 
been shown. Trouble will be avoided 
during the days to come by following 
| Sea recommendation. There was a time 
when compensation acts differentiated 
between hazardous and nonhazardous 
employments, as though an injured shoe 
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Tabulated details of October cotton 
compiled and made 
public by Crop Reporting Board. 


ment. 


Selling and. 
Marketing 


cation.” 








crop. report, as 


Page 4, Col. 


Samuel R. McKelvie, of Farm Board, 
assures Senator Fess better marketing 
facilities will be provided for 1930 
wheat crop. 


Oct. 1 forecasts of crop production 


Page 1, Col. 


show improvement in prospects for 
most crops. Page 1, Col. 1 
Engineering 


‘Larger appropriations advocated by 
Representative Colton to expedite com- 
pletion of surveying of country. 


Page 3, Col. 
Forest Products 


_ Forest Service reports new record 
in expenditures for preventing forest 


decline in number of accidents in quar- 
ries in 1928. 


Cost of gasoline in foreign countries 
analyzed by Department of Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 


Page 1, Col. 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Definite decision on Cumberland Hy- 
droelectric Power Company’s applica- 
tion for permission to erect plant at 
Cumberland Falls, Ky., expected to fol- 
low inspection of plant just begun by 
three cabinet members and officials of 
the Federal Power Commission. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Production of bituminous coal 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Samuel R. McKelvie, of Farm Board, | 
assures Senator Fess better marketing 
facilities will be provided for 1930 
wheat crop. 


Page 1, Col. 
Farm Board authorizes loans to tw 


cotton cooperative associations and one 
citrus association. 


Trade Practices 


Meat-packing industry to hold con- 
ference on elimination of unfair trade 
practices and waste. 


Service and 


afforded by Federal beef grading | Personnel 
service, W: C. Davis, of Department 
of Agriculture, tells National Restau- Education 


Bureau of Education is reorganized 
and title is changed, to “Office of Edu- 
Page 1, Col. 2 

New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 


oday’s Issue 


in- 
creased in last week of September, as 
shown by weekly index of business 
chart prepared by Commerce Depart- 
Page 4 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 2 





Platoon plan has been adopted for 
schools of half of cities of United 
States, says Bureau of Education. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Foreign Relations 


Secretary of State Stimson holds 
that mandated rights do not give Gov- 
ernment right to use diplomatic chan- 
nels in claims for American citizens 
in Palestine, in letter to Representative 
Cellier, of Brooklyn. Page 2, Col. 7 


Emperor of Japan extends thanks to 


4 


1 


President Hoover for reception to 
Training Squadron in Washington. 
‘ Page 3, Col. 2 
2 


Meeting of International Water 
Commission. for United States and 
Mexico originally scheduled to open in 
Washington, Oct. 21, postponed until 
Oct 22, Bureau of Reclamation states. 


fires. Page 1, Col. 4 Page 3, Col. 4 
Mines and Minerals Senate Committee orders favorable 
report on nomination of’ Harry F. Gug- 

Department of Commerce reports genheim as ambassador to Cuba. 


Page 2, Col. 6 

Kellogg treaty for peace shall guide 
policies of two mations, says joint 
statement issued by President and 
British premier. Page 1, Col. 7 


President appoints Irwin B. Laughlin 
as Ambassador to Spain. Page 3, Col. 7 


. General 


Silk smuggled by airplane in Ar- 
gentinay according to Department of 
Commerce. Page 1, Col. 2 


introduced in 
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Bills and resolutions 





Congress. Page 9 
Congress hour-by-hour. Page 3 
Committee meetings of the Senate. 

Page 3 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3 


Law Enforcement 


Senator Hawes, in statement, opposes 
Sheppard amendment to extend scope 
of Eighteenth Amendment to make it 
a crime to purchase liquor. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. Page 9 


| Chief of Naval Bureau of Aeronau- 

tics urges United States to take leader- 
ship in development of dirigibles for 
international commerce. Page 2, Col.2 


Sotial Welfare 


Full text of opinions of contractor 
and prison administrator, on commit- 
tee of penologists, manufacturers and 
labor representatives, dissenting from 
majority report on production and dis- 
posal of prison-made goods. 

Page 10, Col. 1 
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Territories 
Senate rejects amendment to tariff 
bill proposing to gramt independence to 
Philippine Islands. Page 1, Col. 4 


Vital Statistics 
Mortality rate in cities shows de- 
cline for week, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Page 2, Col. 1 


9 Department of Commerce reports in- 


Government books and publications.| crease in death rate in West Virginia 


Page 
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Senate Disapproves 
ment to Tariff Bill 





[Continued from Page 7.) 


things of life.” 
“If the Philippine people,” 


ence in « short time, it will be beca 


sion,” Senator Simmons said, “can 
not agree upon a time for a vote on 1 
Senator Bingham said that would 
unfair, that there would 
hearings and so on. Senator Simm 
suggested a certain time be fixed, ‘ 
morrow or the next day,” 
on a particular amendment. 
Bingham objected that t 
more information. 
“Then by Saturday?” suggested 


distance. Senator Simmons then as 


nite date for a vote. 


in a speech reminded the Senate of 
analogy of the present situation to. 
colonial days when the Ameri 


taxes by Great Britain. 


imports from the Philippines.” 

He said he is opposed to a tax on 
ports from the Philippines so long 
the Philippines are part of the Un 
States. He said that he hoped the 


should be approved by Congress. 


Islands.” 
Senator Dill resented the relative 
littling of imports from the Philippi 


sugar, dairy and other producers of 
United States. 


tariff against the Philippines and 
ce 


tion has practically disappeared, 





clerk were in a different status from an 





fever germs was established. 


held my name from the report and sub- é 
Perhaps California’s best known case 


mit herewith this minority statement. 


injured ironworker! 


Happily that foolish line of demarca-|the work needed by Nation and State. 


those men and women who are disa 


from injuries that have their bases in 


Philippines Rejected | 


| 
Amend- | the interest of the Philippine people to 


ence.” The Philippine question, he said, 
is a big part of the tariff question and 
cannot be divorced from the tariff “unless 
we shut our eyes to the practicable 


Senator 
Simmons replied, “do get their independ- 


of the very things the Senator refers to.” 
“If we are forced to have this discus- 


Simmons. Mr. Bingham again demurred, | 8] 
saying there were many who would want | tinued. 
to be heard, who would want to come| to settle that question, and we should | 
from the Philippines and elsewhere at a| give them what they demand.” 
Mr. Bingham made a motion to lay on 
the Republican side flatly to fix a defi-|the table the King amendment, which 


colonists rebelled against imposition of- 
He appealed to 
the Senate to consider the subject in “a 
broader and more statesmanlike man- 
ner,” instead of “in the shadow of some 


would never come when colonial imposts 
“I am sorry,” he said “that we ever 


annexed the Philippines, that we ever 
took over the burden of the Philippine 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
told the Senate that in his opinion Cén- 
gress has a perfect right to impose a 


a a te a 


should be followed by recognition of all 


9 during 1928, 


Page 2, Col. 6 








that the courts, in Dow v. Kidwell, had 


of the United States. 


held that the Philippines are not a part 
c Mr. Fletcher said 
it wee = a sone day for the Philip- 
pine Islands when they get independence. | “ne . 

Senator Fletcher said that it is not to jof millions of smen and women in, tine Sams 


give them independenee, that as quickly 
as the Philippines gets independence 
! there immediately would be tariff duties 


Philippine dairy products and so 
States, 


on.” 


use 


| of complete consideration of all 


we ; 
| lems involved. 


t?” 


be 


ons 
‘to- 


| against Philippine sugar, Philippine ro 


pe, 
on. 


He said their chief market is the United 


“Let’s go on with the Philippine tax,” 
he said, “and take up independence later 


Senator Swanson said he favored and 
always had favored Philippine independ- 
; ence, but only after a proper assurance 
prob- 


“It is not for us to hold them in bond- 
have to be| age,” Mr.Simmons said. “We must per- 
mit them to develop their country and 
its products as they wish. I would not 
for a vote treat them unrighteously for the protec- 
Senator | tion of any industry. 
he Senate wants | our hands off of them, relieve them of 


We should take | 


| their yoke and give them their freedom. 


Mr. 


ked 


“It is not ours to choose whether they 
should be free or not be free,” he con- 
“They are entitled themselves | 


would grant independence to the Philip- 


the | 
the 
can 


cerns the whole question 
independence and cannot/be settled 


bill. 


; | of Congress, 
im- 


as 
ited 
day 


sard amendment. 
on a roll call vote by 54 to 34, 
be- 
nes, 





the | was not sustained. 


as a precedent, 


said | mitted to the 
“It 
Senate,” he said. 
bled 


Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, | pines, stating that the amendment con-¢ 
f Philippine | 
in | 
short discussion as a part of the tariff 
He stated that during the debate 
it had been brought out that the ques- 
tion of Philippine independence would be 
given consideration at the earliest possi- 
ble moment in the next regular session 


Later Mr. Bingham requested unani- 
mous consent to include the Broussard 
amendment with the King amendment 
in his motion, to which Senator Heflin 
(Den.), of Alabama, objected. Senator | 
Bingham then withdrew his motion and | 
made a new motion to table the Brous- 
This was defeated | 


Mr. Robinson contended that the sec- 
ond motion by Senator Bingham was|y 
saying “the little interests” in imports{ mot in order as the question pending ‘ 
from the Philippines are the great beet ; was the King amendment. His objection | 
He stated following 
the vote that he did not wish the action 
of the Senate in this regard to be taken 


question is pending, a Senator may move Government. 
to table an amendment not before the} nonofiicial 
“The pending question| and direction of local surveys. WVI.—Ap- 
in this instance was the King substitute 
for the Broussard amendment and action 
should first have been taken upon it,” 


| | cite ut Mr. Hawes states that the only 






Proposal to Make 
Liquor Purchase 


Illegal Opposed 


‘Senator Hawes Declares 
Sheppard Amendment 
Would Only Increase 
Army of Lawless Class; ¥ 





Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
declared in a statement Oct. 9, that the 
Sheppard bill (S. 1827) extending the 
| scope of the Eighteenth Amendment by 
making the purchase of intoxicating 
| liquor a crime against the United States 
| comes “at an inopportune time” and 
would “put another army of millions of 
men and women into the lawless class.” 

Pointing cut that the Law Enforce- 
| ment Commission created by Congress is 


‘already at work investigating prohibi- 
| tion enforeememt and that “jails, work- 
|houses and fenitentiaries are over- 





effect of the amendment proposed by 
| Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of “Texas, 
would be “to create more domestic dis- 
| cord, more spies, more informers.” 


| | The full text of Senator Hawes’ state- 


| ment follows: ; 
The proposal of Senator Sheppard to 
enact a Federal statute to make the pur- 
chase of intoxicating liquor a crime 
against the United States, comes at a 
most inopportune time, and in addition, 
| offers a strange change in our theory of 
government. a 
Purposely Omitted 

The Eighteemth Amendment prohibits 
the manufacture, transportation and sale 
'of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
| purposes. 
| The matter of “purchase”? was 
| Posely emitted from the Eighteenth 
| Amendment. Ef it is to be brought up 
| now, the proper method would be by 
the submission of another constitutional 
amendment. 


Congress appropriated $250,000 for 
| the creation of a commission for the 
; express purpose of investigating pro- 
hibition enforcement, and a commission 
| for that purpose has been appointed by 
| the President. 


_So far, the public has not been ad- 
vised as to its plans or given the names 
of witnesses that have been called, be- 
fore it, but in Que course of time we will 
have a report more or less illuminating, 
dependent upom how much the public is 
taken into the confidence of the Commis- 


— during the period of its investiga- 
ion. 


pur- 


149,000 Cases Pending 


Chief Justice Taft reports that tied 
are now pendimg in Federal courts 149, 
000 cases, an increase of 2,000 over thé 
previous year; that there were 11,000 
civil and 56,000 criminal cases relating 
directly to prohibition, an increase of 
2,000 in civil cases and 1,000 in criminal 
cases over the previous year. These are 
only Federal prosecutions. Jails, work- 
houses and penitentiaries are over- 
crowded. Because of this condition, riots, 
murders and insurrections are taking 
place in these penal institutions. 

Appropriations are piling up. What 
might be called “official lawlessness,” 
|murders and gun-fights have received al- 
most universal condemnation. 

In my opinion, the only effect of the 
amendment, if adopted, would be to cre- 
ate more domestic discord, more spies, 
more informers. 


It would, in addition, put another army 


less class. It would mean another tre- 
mendous, far-reaching inclusion of tens 
of millions of men and women in the class 
of criminals, creating more resentment, 
|more opposition, and in the long rwn less 
law enforcement. 


Appropriations Increase 


of dollars each year, which goes to pro- 
hibition enforcement officers to be used 
by them to purchase liquor in order to 
procure eviderace of sale. It can not be 
supposed that this method of procuring 
evidence could continue if purchase was 
included and made a crime. 


The time has not come when the 
American people will permit an officer 
of the law to commit murder to detect 
murder, or to commit a theft in order to 
catch a*thief, and we cannot procure 
evidence of sale without officers of the 
ee Purchases. To my mind it 
is silly. 


If the scope of the Eighteenth A mend- 

ment is to be extended, it should be ex- 
|tended, by ammother amendment to the 
Constifution. The submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment at this time might 
| be a good thing; it might provide a 
referendum desired by many. 

For some reason not explained, per- 
sons may make wine on their premises 
for home comsumption, and’ the manu- 
facture of beer on home 
severely prosecuted. 

Think for a moment what Senator 
Sheppard’s amendment would mean in 
neighborhood spying and informing both 
on the farms and in the big cities! 

ST 


Reorganization Effected 
By Bureau of Education. 





[(Conténeeed from Page 1.] 
schools systems, Subdivision V.—Statis- 
tical service, 
Division C.—Publications, 
chief: I—Biemnial Survey. 
Life. IIl—Bualletin service. 


Division D.—Library service, librarian: 
I.—The library of education. II—Sery- 
ice to librarians, III.—Service to office 
staff. 1V.—Service to schools of educa- 
| tion (survey data, etc.), ~~ 

Division E.—Edueational service, serv. 
| ice chief: E.—Correspondence lessons, 


editor-in- 
II.—School 





“I do not want the Senate to be com-| Il—Educution by radio. III.—Coopera- 
theory that, when one| tion with other officials of the Federal 


1V.—Cooperation with 
agencies. V.—Organization 
Ky promotional work, 


veys, the Commmnissioner, ; 





' 


We appropriate hundreds of oe B 


premises is wy yf 


Division F’.—Major educational sur- a , 
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